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CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS A SOURCE OF DI- 
VINE KNOWLEDGE. 


BY PROF. BE. V. GERHART, DD. 


Curist glorified is the one primordial and unchangeable 
source of divine knowledge. This source He is to His people, 
not by the exercise of external influence, nor merely by verbal 
teaching, but by mystical union with them; a union begottep 
by the Holy Spirit and made effectual through personal faith. 
The transcendent Christ becomes an immanent vital principle, 
from which is developed a Christian ethical life and a Christian 
consciousness. 

I. 


Being the true and only Light of the world, the God-man in 
His state of humiliation and in His transcendent state of ex- 
altation constitutes the one fontal source from whom divine il- 
lumination proceeds. But as existing in the transcendent 
realm, or so long as scholarship is divorced from Him, He does 
not illumine the human reason with the knowledge of God. 
No supposable influence emanating from Himself of which 
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scholars may be assumed to be the passive subjects is effectual. 
Nor does His revelation of God, as given in the words of the 
New Testament, however indispensable, supply all the needs of 
theological science. Reason may speculate concerning Christ 

2nd develop opinions of Him and His kingdom which have a 
measure of truth; but whilst there is a spiritual chasm between 
speculation and Himself, there is no correlation of heav- 
enly Light to the eye of the human soul; and though Him- 
self unchangeable Light, He does not illumine and shape 
rational reflection. 

The objective source becomes such really by mystical union 
with our ethical and rational life. Two forces operate in cre- 
ating it, namely, His Spirit and our faith. Both are active; both 
are necessary. The agency of His Spirit active immediately and 
through the written word is the divine factor, on which depends 
the possibility of knowing Christ and of knowing God in Him. 
But the effectual operation of the Spirit anticipates man’s ac- 
tive response. The soul opens the door of access to its inner 
chambers. Man is the master of his will. Volition is his own 
free self-determination. Christ in His word by His Spirit seeks 
access to human personality ; but He does not gain access un- 
less personality yields to Him; if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
tnd he with me.* The hearing of His voice, or the accept- 
ance of Himself, is the human factor, the responsive act of the 
will by which Christ is admitted and appropriated.t When re- 
ceived by faith, the chasm between scholarship and the tran- 
scendent Christ disappears, and the false antithesis between 
God and man is resolved into sympathy and fellowship. Christ 
in heaven and the believer on earth become one. The two do 
not become identical ; the difference is as real as when Christ 
and men are antagonistic ; but the two possess one life. Christ 

* Rev. 3: 20. 

+ “The faith that profits me is not an intellectual opinion or assent, it is the 
act of opening my whole nature to the Son of God so that He pours into me of 
His wisdom, His strength, His righteousness, His grace.’’—Tazopors Cur- 
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lives in His believing people, and they live in Him. This- 
union is of the Holy Spirit by the activity of personal 
faith. 

Accepted and appropriated by faith, Christ lives in the 
Christian theologian; and thus becomes a new principle® 
of action and knowledge in the will and the intellect. The 
connection is not a sentiment, not a thought, but a reality. 
The Christ transcendent becomes truly the Christ immanent. 
Living in man’s personality He shapes the spontaneous and 
free activities of the will; He from within sheds His light 
into the intelligence, and governs the processes of thought. 
The Old Testament and the New Testament teach this 
truth. “I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also 
that is of a contrite and humble spirit.”* ‘At that day ye 
shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in 
you.”+ An immanent vital principle, Christ begets a con- 
sciousness of God answering to God’s self-manifestation in 
Christ; a consciousness which differs in kind from those intui- 
tive perceptions of Deity which are developed from the natural 
religions of life, and from the conceptions which are the pro- 
ducts of metaphysical speculation. We must intelligently dis- 
tinguish between the natural consciousness of God, and the 
God-consciousness which proceeds from union and communion. 
with Christ glorified. The former is developed from God’s re- 
lation to man in his apostate and perverted condition; whilst 
the latter originates from the relation of God to man in the 
economy of grace, and is governed, not by perverted nature 
averse to God’s holiness, but by regenerate life which is in 
sympathy with God and His kingdom. 

The Christian God-consciousness, quickened by the Spirit 
through personal faith, is primarily ethical, not primarily intel- 
lectual. True ideas of God are not inferences from the phe- 
nomena of external nature, nor from the moral instincts and 
spiritual tendencies of the heart; nor are true ideas to be 
formed by natural reflection on the facts and teachings of the 


* Is, 57: 15. t Jno. 14; 20, cf. Rev. 21: 3. 
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- Bible. God is not an object demanding rational investigation, 
of whom it is requisite first to have some legitimate scientific 
conception before we may yield to Him and possess Him. But 
God addressing us and embracing us in His Son is primarily 

@ the object of confidence and love. In His Son the Father 
loves us; and we are required to love the Father in the Son. 
The will embraces the truth of divine revelation; then pos- 
sessing the truth and being possessed by it, the truth fills 
the intellect and gives direction to its activities in the en- 
deavor to form a true conception of God and of His relations 
to man, The notions of the intellect do not regulate the ac- 
tion of the will relatively to God; but the truth approved and 
appropriated by the free action of the person inspires the in- 
tellect; and the theologian seeks conformably to the law of 
truth to govern rational activity in the endeavor to formulate a 
self-consistent God-conception. 

This consciousness of God growing forth from the divine 
communion of love becomes in the regenerate thinker a source 
of theological knowledge. The theologian himself becomes a 
fountain, a secondary fountain, from which the knowledge of 
things spiritual and heavenly may be developed. Says our 
Lord: I am the light of the world; he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.* The 
obedience of faith in Christ is the new life. His followers live 
this life; they live it by following the light. Possessing the 
life they have the living light, or the light of life-communion with 
Him. They have the light because they have the life. The 
life is a shining light. Accordingly our Lord says: Ye are the 
light of the world.t Not only that His disciples are prominent 
objects which all men see, but also that they are like a burning 
focus whence divine radiance is shed forth into the world. 
Hence it is added: Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works.{ The primordial light kindles 
in the believing soul a lesser light which illumines Christian 


* Jno. 8 ; 12. t Mat, 5: 14. 
t Mat. 5: 16. 
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reason and guides the processes of thought on theological 
issues. 

The same principle is taught under a different image by our 
Lord in His interview at Jacob’s well with the woman of 
Samaria: ‘ But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst. But the water that I shall give 
him shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life.”* The water given by Christ is living water; it not only 
supports existing life, but begets a new life; and the new life 
becomes in the soul a spring whence issue streams into ever- 
lasting life. The immanent Christ works in the functions of 
the soul according to the wealth of new creating love which 
He has in His transcendent state. A Christian is a Christo- 
pher, a bearer of the glorified Christ ; hence he becomes active, 
both ethically and intellectually, in developing true know- 
ledge of God. 


II. 


The Christian consciousness is the spiritual soil on which 
the Christian science of divine truth grows. Although this 
cons¢iousness has but one principle which vitalizes all system- 
atic thought concerning God, namely, Christ in us; yet it has 
many external conditions. Natural science, philosophy, art, 
secular culture, the intellectual and social status of the age, 
and whatever modifies public sentiment or the general habits 
of thought, operate as stimulating forces in advancing: or re- 
tarding theological science. Being truly a human science, 
theology sympathizes with all the great epochs in history. 

A harvest grows on a fertile soil. Two forces are interac- 
tive in producing ripe grain: the living seed and the fer- 
tile field. The type, the law and the plastic powers of the 
plant slumber in the vitality of the seed; but the material on 
which depends the development of the seed and the formation 
of the plant is in the soil, the environment. If the soil sup- 
plies the nutriment which the growing plant requires, it ma- 

*John 4: 14. 
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tures and multiplies after its kind. If sunlight and moisture, 
or if the needed chemical qualities of soil be wanting, the vital 
principle of the seed may perish, or if it grows and multiplies 
itself, the harvest will be inferior. 

True divine knowledge grows on Christian soil. Two fac- 
tors enter into Christian theology: Christ and rational thought. 
Jesus Christ is the living seed; the human soul, or the ethical 
and rational life of the Christian, is the soil. The type, the 
law and the contents of Christian theology proceed by devel- 
opment from the living seed, from the glorified Christ through 
the Spirit immanent in the believer; but the spiritual capaci- 
ties and the rational activities of the believer are the condi- 
tions on which depend the development of faith-life and faith- 
consciousness into rational knowledge—a knowledge of God 
conformably to the laws and categories of human reason. In 
itself the living seed sown in the soul is an infinite fulness ; 
but this fulness becomes the personal possession of the Chris- 
tian community only in proportion to the capacity of appropri- 
ation. As this capacity grows and is better adapted to the 
nature of Christian truth, theological science will make legiti- 
mate progress. If the capacity be feeble, or unapt, or ‘per- 
verted by antichristian falsehood, theological science will be 
stationary, or formal, or even retrogressive. As poor soil or 
unfavorable weather may occasion the failure of a crop, so 
does a stagnant spiritual life, an unreceptive mind and perverse 
philosophical habits of thought occasion deficiencies, errors, 
and even absurdities in theology. Divine science sympathizes 
at every epoch in human history with the status and the modes 
of action of science and philosophy. 

Faith-consciousness and rational activity, incited and sus- 
tained .by Christian faith, are not necessarily commensurate. 
Faith-life and faith-consciousness may be richer and better 
than a system of theology; for in Christianity the practical 
may for a time lead and be far in advance of the theoretical. 
Ilogical modes of reasoning and pagan principles of philoso- 
phy may hold sway in the sphere of thought or in a system of 
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theological science long after Christ has become by faith the 
possession and joy of the soul. This principle is even true 
ethically. A faithful Christian community may, without 
sense of wrong, perpetuate social and moral habits which are 
contrary to the genius of Christianity.* Only by degrees does 
fatth-life leaven and transform civilization. So only step by 
step during the logical processes of the ages does Christian 
truth possessed by the Church overcome the ancient principles 
of pagan philosophy, and develop modes of apprehension and a 
system of theology which are answerable to Christian truth. 
The subjects of theological science, or the rational ability of 
Christian thinkers, condition the degree of force and consis- 
tency with which the immanent Christ asserts His infinite 
wealth of truth in formulas and systems of thought. 

The lack of consistency may, however, prevail also in the 
reverse order. Theory may be better than practice. Chris- 
tian teaching may impart knowledge which is more thoroughly 
Christian than the ethical life of an individual or a commu- 
nity. The knowledge of God’s law may be more scriptural 
than actual obedience.t Either kind of disproportion is abnor- 
mal; both illustrate the disorganization which moral evil has 
wrought in human nature. 

The Church and the world, the history of regenerate human 
life and the history of unregenerate human life, touch and re- 
ciprocally act upon one another at all points. On the world 
the Church bestows spiritual blessings; and in turn, by appro- 
priating individuals, families and nations, the Church intro- 
duces into-her communion both the good and the evil at hand 
in the world.. “ All things are yours.” As our Lord called 
the disciples of John Baptist to follow Him and become His 
apostles, and as He chose Saul, the learned and zealous defender 
of Jewish Phariseeism, so on every stage of history He by His 

* Human slavery perpetuated in the Christian communities of Europe for 
from twelve to eighteen centuries. 


+ The fearful disorders and corruptions of the Church during the medimwval 
ages, which good men and councils sought in vain to remove. 
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word and Spirit lays hold of the high and the low, the strong 
and the weak, men of genius and men of ordinary endowments, 
and imparts to them the gifts of His redeeming love; the end 
being to make them the possessors of His life and salvation. 
But no blessings are bestowed and no moral nor intellectual 
changes are wrought magically. James enters with his con- 
trolling proclivities for the ceremonial law; Peter with his 
bold and impulsive temperament ; Saul with his logical discip- 
line, his classical culture and rabbinical learning; Clement and 
Origen with their Neoplatonic habit of philosophizing ; Ireneus 
with his realistic tendencies; and Basil the Great, Gregory 
Nyssa, Eusebius, Athanasius and all the thinkers of the Greek 
church, of the Nicene and ante-Nicene age, with their idea of 
the native indifference of the will toward good and evil. Thus, 
from the one direction the distinctive features of Jewish culture 
and from the opposite direction the distinctive features of pagan 
culture become active forces in church life and theological 
science. This law operates uninterruptedly. Ever appropri- 
ating men from a foreign or anti-Christian realm to her own 
service, the Church breathes into them an heavenly spirit, 
whilst with their admission the virus of an earthly spirit may 
enter her communion. Whatever is true and good in philoso- 
phy, science, art and social organization, or whatever in society, 
art, science and philosophy is false and evil gains access to the 
Christian community, and becomes a modifying force for the 
worse or for the better. A fermentation ensucs in the sphere 
of morality and of scientific thought, a continuous process, in 
which the Christian consciousness seeks to assimilate the good 
and overcome or eliminate the evil. 

As the Church and the world continuously act and react on 
each other, the intellectual, moral, social and civil status of the 
world becomes a condition and a modifier of theology; for 
whatever serves to enlarge or circumscribe Christian reflection, 
or to correct or vitiate the processes of logical reasoning, so 
far forth qualify or disqualify the theologian for the legitimate 
development of the contents of Christian faith in the sphere 
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of rational thought. The prevalence of valid theories in nat- 
ural science and of sound metaphysical speculation disciplines 
and strengthens the mental faculties, and thus exerts a health- 
ful influence; whilst baseless traditions, inherited superstitions, 
unscientific theories and false hypotheses in philosophy binder 
the healthy growth of divine knowledge. Secular science and 
philosophy do not become a source of knowledge for theology ; 
neither can minister any new material to the infinite fullness 
of truth living potentially in faith-consciousness; but philoso- 
phy and science, or any other secular force, are conditions on 
which the progress of theology is ever depending; conditions, 
inasmuch as secular forces affect the rational activity of the 
Christian theologian by improving or deteriorating his powers 
and methods of thought. 

The modifying force of secular life and thought may be 
plainly seen in all periods of church history. The principles 
of Neoplatonic philosophy had a plastic influence on Clement, 
Origen and the entire Alexandrian school in the third century 
and onward. This philosophy was at the bottom of the gnostic 
and docetic errors with which the theology of the Nicene age 
had to do battle. The Platonic principle that matter, 5dy, is 
essentially evil underlay the ascetic doctrines and practices of 
Greek and Latin Christians. The theory that the will prior to 
an act of positive choice is indifferent to good and evil modified 
the church doctrine concerning the effects of the fall, also the 
doctrine on the necessity and meritoriousness of works. 

At the Council of Nice and during the post-Nicene age, the 
philosophical ideas of essence and subsistence, of being and 
hypostases, entered into the metaphysical controversies respect- 
ing the constitution of the Godhead and the person of our Lord. 
The content of the approved dogma was developed from faith- 
life and faith-consciousness, not from current philosophical 
ideas ; nevertheless, these ideas were the rational forms accord- 
ing to which the data of Christian faith were shaped and ad- 
justed. The source of positive divine knowledge amid all 
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conflicts was the living Christ, whom the Church by faith 
possessed. 

In the middle ages, the logic of Aristotle came into competi- 
tion with Platonism. Scholasticism was predominantly a theo- 
logical system, which aimed at supporting Christian dogmas by 
means of Aristotelian formulas and methods. The subtile 
questions and the absurd discussions which grew out of scholas- 
ticism in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were due to a 
one-sided and perverted use gf the logic of Aristotle. 

The Reformation was heir to the theology and christology of 
the Ecumenical Councils; but the Reformers were in positive 
sympathy with the revival of classic learning, which, at that 
time, was moving the nations of Europe. Under the molding 
influence of Christian and secular forces, the heroes of that 
age joined issue with Romanism on the great questions of 
soteriology. The antagonisms of Rome and of fanaticism re- 
garding Church authority and the way of salvation, in connec- 
tion with the demoralization of the Roman curia, of the 
priesthood and the monasteries, were the conditions under 
which the new scriptural principle of salvation by faith in 
Christ was developed. Evangelical doctrines, in consequence, 
all bear the impress of the peculiar logical issues of that age. 

During the last one hundred and fifty years theology has 
taken a new attitude. Issues in many respects altogether pecu- 
liar have arisen. The deism of England, the naturalism of 
France and the rationalism of Germany have brought into the 
foreground the truths of natural religion, the laws of external 
nature and the inborn rights of reason; hence theology has 
had to meet the profound problems concerning the relation of 
nature to revelation, of reason to faith and of ethnic religions 
to Christianity.. Subject to these modern conditions, the old 
methods of Apologetics have proved inadequate. To meet the 
demands of the modern age, theology has advanced to a higher 
plane of thought, and finds it necessary to grasp Christian truth 
from a new and different point of view. 

Christianity as to its substance is in all ages identical with 
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itself; Christ glorified, manifest through the §pirit to faith- 
consciousness, is on every plane of progress the only source of 
sound theological knowledge ; but that knowledge is developed 
at one epoch predominantly under one aspect, and again pre- 
dominantly under another aspect, according to the demand 
made by the status of an age. Sympathy with secular knowl- 
edge and culture, also contact with false systems of science and 
philosophy or with a perverted culture, serve to shape the 
method of a system and conditipn the freedom and wealth of 
theological science. In the nature of the case theology neither 
can nor should it ever desire to surmount these conditions; 
yet these conditions neither add any elements to its intrinsic 
resources nor become its teachers. 

Theology being a science it is as regards its development 
and progress akin to all science. From the whole circle of 
human knowledge it differs by its object, or by the theme 
which it develops and organizes according to the laws of hu- 
man reason; but as to logical method and the laws of growth 
it does not differ. Physiology differs from psychology as to 
its object, the source of its contents. The one investigates the 
living body, and unfolds into system the resulta of investiga- 
tion; the other observes the laws and qualities of the living 
soul, and from the data of self-consciousness constructs a sci- 
ence. Psychology and physiology differ as the soul differs 
from the body; yet both are sciences. Both pursue the logical 
method; both are alike subject to the conditions of scientific 
progress. Theology is as truly the product of rational thought 
as psychology; but as psychology draws its material, no¢ 
from the body, but from the soul, so theology derives its ma- 
terial, not from the soul, as given in self-consciousness, but 
from Jesus Christ, the God-man glorified, as given in the 
Christian consciousness. Christian theology and psychology 
differ as widely as the God-man and the human soul, yet as to 
method both are governed: by the categories and laws of 
thought; as to progress both are subject to manifold human 
conditions. But whatever be the prevalent modes of thought, 
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whether more or less favorable to profound and broad self- 
knowledge, the source whence self-knowledge can proceed 
does not change. Whatever be the intelligence of the age or 
the culture of society, psychology inquires exclusively of the 
soul concerning the soul. According to the same law, the- 
ology is related to its source. 

One age, one system of philosophy, one theory of natural 
science, may be more congenial than another, yet from theories 
of natural science, or from philosophic systems, theology can 
be enriched no more when sympathetic than when hostile- 
When sympathetic the rational activity of Christian scholars 
is better adapted to the needs of theology; hence theology 
may be enriched and become more self-consistent, not because 
it appropriates positive material from the sphere of philosophy 
or of natural science, but because theologians are better fitted 
to develop systematically the boundless wealth of their divine 
resources. 


III. 


But the Christian consciousness, if true and normal, is ever 
vitally one with the transcendent Christ. The objective source 
of knowledge, and this source in human consciousness, though 
distinct, are a unity. The Christ immanent is in the general 
consciousness and individual consciousness a manifestation of 
the Christ transcendent. 

Jesus Christ glorified, living and reigning at the right hand 
of God, is to be clearly and definitely distinguished from His 
indwelling by the Holy Spirit in the heart of the believer- 
The former is perfect and final; the latter is imperfect and 
progressive. His heavenly exaltation, the infinite fulness of 
His divine-human life and the perfection of His redemptive 
virtue, are directly related to and dependent upon His own 
personal history—His humiliation in His birth of the Virgin 
Mary, the sinless development of an ideal humanity in the 
bosom of a sinful world, His perfect obedience to the will of 
His Father even unto the death of the cross, the actual fulfill- 
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ment of the mission of the promised Messiah, His victory over 
death and the kingdom of darkness, and the completion of His 
incarnate history in His ascension. The perfect revelation of 
the triune Godhead and the redemption of the fallen human 
race by His life on earth under the condemnation of violated 
law was achieved by the fidelity of His own persistent will, 
achieved in opposition to the religious errors of the Jews and 
to the fierce assaults of Satan. He came unto His own, but 
His own received Him not.* Neither the ignorance, nor the 
spiritual obtuseness, nor the virulent animosity of Scribes and 
Pharisees, was a hinderance to His fidelity. Nor was the 
sympathy of the multitudes, nor the discerning penetration 
and confession of Peter, nor the faithfulness of love in John 
the condition either of the virtue of His atoning sacrifice or of 
His triumph over death and hell. 

But the indwelling Christ is not thus independent of the 
will and the understanding of men. Present and active in 
the Church by His Holy Spirit, the Church possesses His full- 
ness in proportion only to her ability to possess Him. He in- 
forms and fills her ethical life in the degree that by faith be- 
lievers yield obedience to Him as their law. He shines into 
the soul, illumining the intelligence and guiding rational ac- 
tivity in the degree that the eye of the soul has strength to 
take in His effulgence and the rational faculties are spiritually 
disciplined. Said our Lord to His disciples before His exal- 
tation: I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.t The disciples needed an endowment of spir- 
itual power, which they were to receive on the day of Pente- 
cost. Until then they would be lacking the capacity to re- 
ceive and use “many things” pertaining to His kingdom which 
were to be revealed to them. But even the pentecostal gift 
was not in the final sense adequate. Peter was empowered at 
once, to preach the Gospel in demonstration of the spirit at 
Jerusalem.{ But his notions of his apostolic mission were 
narrow. The compass of Christ’s saving love was hidden from 


* John 1: 11, t Ino. 16: 12. t Acts 2, 
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him. He needed a vision in a trance in order to be willing to 
go and preach the Gospel to Cornelius. Yet even after that 
his hereditary Jewish prejudice against Gentiles betrayed him 
into dissimulation at Antioch.* Though in Jerusalem he 
boldly obeyed God rather than men, and though he had faith 
to work many miracles, yet this apostle could only by slow 
degrees grow into the broad idea that Christ was the Saviour 
alike of Gentiles and Jews. The immanent Christ was limited 
by the prejudices and narrowness of His chosen apostle. 
This law is perpetual and general. Christ lives in us in His 
infinite fullness; but His fullness is for our ethical character, 
our Christian consciousness, especially for the reason and for 
logical thought, potential rather than actual during the mili- 
tant history of the Church, though as the ages come and go 
this potentiality asserts its wealth in conduct, knowledge and 
thought with increasing realness. As the infinitude of the 
only begotten Son was incarnate in the finitude of Jesus, so 
the absolute fullness of the glorified Christ dwelling in His 
body, the Church, governs and enlightens believers relatively. 
Christian consciousness possesses the truth, and the modes of 
logical thought are adjusted to its spiritual contents according 
to the degree in which consciousness and thought are by their 
own normal and spiritual activity transformed and ennobled. 
Though Christ in us is circumscribed by moral and intellec- 
tual imperfections, yet these distinct things, the glorified Christ 
and Christ in us, are a unity. There are not two different 
fountains of ethical force and heavenly light—one in heaven, 
the other in man. The Christ glorified is the Christ in us. 
The objective source of knowledge abiding in man by man’s 
faith, is active in the subject of Christian consciousness. Christ 
immanent is the transcendent Christ, who by His Spirit has 
taken possession of the souls that have given Him access; and 
He possesses them more and more fully as with less and less 
reserve they give Him access. Yet Christ in them, seeking to 
gain access to the wholeness of manhood, and succeeding only 


* Gal. 2: 11-21. 
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by slow degrees to fill the soul with His fullness and trans- 
form rational thought into His likeness, is the identical Christ 
who, seated on the mediatorial throne, has all power in heaven 
and on earth. 

In this respect theology is analogous to psychology. Psy- 
-chology and the human soul are, in one sense, the same ; yet in 
another they are not the same. Man seeks to know himself ; 
yet man is to himself but partially known. The soul is a terri- 
tory on which there are depths of life which psychology has 
never fathomed, and mountain heights which she has never 
scaled. There are traces of an historical process running back 
into the early dawn of humanity which she is closely studying, 
but has neither written nor discovered. There are also premo- 
nitions and anticipations of upheavals and transformations in 
the future which she discerns and tries to forecast, but cannot 
describe. For ages the soul has been observing the soul, classi- 
fying her phenomena and constructing the science of herself, 
yet new problems arise at every step in the progress of self- 
knowledge; and to-day psychology is only an incomplete 
science. No psychological system is commensurate with the 
life and truth of manhood. Self is richer and grander than 
the most complete self-consciousness. So is a Christ-bearer, 
he who by faith possesses Christ, but a partially explored 
spiritual region to Christian consciousness. Whether we con- 
template the living constitution of the Church, or only the 
individual believer; either is an infinite wealth of positive 

_ spiritual truth, which the Christian consciousness seeks to make 
her own, and Christian thought seeks to construct into logical 
system; yet theology is ever learning that the Christian soul 
has deeper depths of life than have yet been fathomed, and 
richer heavenly resources than have ever been developed. 
Great and wonderful as the human soul may be, the immanent 
Christ is infinitely richer and more glorious. Here there are 
ocean depths and mountain heights, an overhanging canopy 
and a circling horizon which challenge perception and thought 
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with greater authority and force than the natural earth and the 
natural heavens challenge the geologist and the astronomer. 

Christ immanent in the Christian community, as in the indi- 
vidual believer, is the presence and manifestation of the Christ 
transcendent. What the glorified Christ as Revealer and Re- 
deemer is in heaven, He by the Holy Spirit becomes in men 
by union with them. As He is in the Father, and the Father 
is in Him, so are regenerate men in Christ, and Christ in re- 
generate men. “ And the glory which Thou gavest me I have 
given them, that they may be one, even as we are one; I in 
them, and Thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one ; 
and that the world may know that Thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them as Thou hast loved me.”* The Father is mani- 
fested by the Son incarnate; and the Son incarnate is mani- 
fested in His disciples. Christ is in His people, and His peo- 
ple are in Christ. But Christ immanent is the consequence of 
Christ ascended and perfécted in the glory of the Father. 
Hence, as the self-consciousness of the individual Christian and 
of the Christian community increases in breadth and fullness, 
this growing consciousness is to be regarded as progress in the 
self-manifestation of the glorified Christ, by virtue of His uuion 
in the Holy Spirit with His people. 

To the doctrine of such vital union of Christ glorified with 
His believing people, or that He truly lives in them as the vine 
lives in the branches, no objection can be raised on the ground 
that it is either irreligious or unchristian. The words of our 
Lord are explicit. Equally explicit are the words of John and 
Paul in their Epistles.t Nor can it be said that theological 
science may not consistently take cognizance of the mystical 
forces of Christian life. Psychology is not unscientific when it 
recognizes the operation of living forces in human nature which 
have not been measured nor defined ; instead, psychology be- 
comes more truly scientific by admitting the existence of un- 
known realms which are to be explored in order that psycho- 
logy may be more thorough and more perfect. Christian theo- 


* John 17: 22-28, t1John 4: 12, 13; Gal, 2: 20, 
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logy, likewise, becomes more truly scientific when, dissatisfied 
with present attainments or traditional conceptions, it opens its 
eyes to the undeveloped mines of heavenly truth which living 
Christianity carries hidden within herself. Vitally one with 
her ascended Lord, the Church is the spiritual realm on earth 
which He inhabits, to the end that He may ever announce 
Himself with increasing force, and she may ever come to a 
clearer understanding of the positive truth which by faith she 
affirms. As it is not unpsychological to believe that the human 
soul is greater than psychology, and in consequence that the 
soul has ever been learning from herself; so the principle is 
not untheological that the immanent Christ, or the Christian 
soul, is greater than current theology, and that in consequence 
the Christian scholar may advance his knowledge of God by re- 
flection on himself and the actual Christianity of our times in 
this vital relation to Christ. 


IV. 


Christ glorified, as He addresses our faith in the books of the 
New Testament, is ever the norm of the Christ inus. Yet the 
symmetrical development of the immanent principle in ethical 
life and rational thought conditions the degree of purity and 
fullness with which the Scriptural norm nourishes sound theo- 
logical knowledge. 

Christ proclaimed by the spoken word of His apostles and 
declared by the written word of the New Testament is the 
critical standard of all true opinions concerning Him. The 
authority and sufficiency of the New Testament can not be 
superseded. The New Testament performed a function for the 
Church at the time when its several books were written, and it 
performs a function also for the Church in all subsequent ages. 
But these functions are to be distinguished. For the apostolic 
Churches these books not only set forth the infinite wealth of 
Christian truth, but also express the truth in a way and manner 
which was adjusted to their peculiar and manifold spiritual, 
mora! and social needs. For the Church of our age the New 
27 
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Testament teaches the same infinite wealth or Christian truth, 
but not in a way and manner directly adapted to the present 
status of the world, and to the existing needs of the different 
denominations of the Evangelical Protestant Church. In one 
respect the New Testament books contain, no less for us than 
for the apostolic Churches, the wholeness of the truth concern- 
ing Christ and His kingdom ; for they are the inspired teach- 
ings of Christ Himself by His Spirit. But in another respect 
these books are insufficient. Immense changes have been 
wrought in the civilization of the world; also in the organiza- 
tion, intelligence, position and relations of the Church. Our 
age, no less than the apostolic age, requires that Christian 
truth be taught under a form which is adapted to existing con- 
ditions. The Church now has wants peculiar to the 19th cen- 
tury, just as then she had wants peculiar to the first century— 
wants that must be met by the pulpit and by theological science. 
Hence, sermons suitable for our times will differ from the ser- 
mons of Peter and Paul; and a theology adapted to the Chris- 
tian civilization and culture of our century must differ from the 
theology of the New Testament; not, indeed, as to its Messianic 
contents, but as to mode of apprehension, structure and adap- 
tation. 

This difference is only relative. The variation of a sound 
theology adjusted to the actual needs of the church of the 19th 
century from the biblical theology of the New Testament, may 
be illustrated by the variation of one epistle from another, or 
by the variation of the Gospel of John from the synoptic gos- 
pels. 

The Epistle to the Galatians and the Epistle to the Colossians 
exhibit the same glorified Christ. The essential truth under- 
lying and pervading both epistles is the same; yet, though 
written by the same apostle, the presuppositions, the scope and 
adaptations are widely different. The epistles differ from one 
another as much as the religious status, the judaizing errors, and 
the temptations of the Christians in Galatia differ from the re- 
ligious and theological status at Colosse brought about by the 
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commingling of the hypotheses of pagan philosophy with Chris- 
tian truth. The epistle addressed to the Galatians, if sent to 
the church at Colossz, would teach that church the great evan- 
gelical principle of salvation by faith without the works of the 
law, but the method of the argument and the peculiar adapta- 
tion to the Galatians would for the church at Colosse be un- 
meaning. At Colossz there was no strong tendency to observe 
the rite of circumcision as the condition of salvation; and the 
reproofs and special expostulations of the apostle would have 
had no application to them. The same lack of fitness will at 
once be apparent if we suppose that the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians had been addressed to the churches of Galatia. A similar 
illustration would be afforded by supposing that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, as it now is, had been addressed to the church at 
Philippi. The same unchangeable fulness of Christian truth 
was taught under one form at one time, and under another form 
at another time. Under one aspect Jesus of Nazareth was set 
forth by St. Mark, and under a very different aspect by St. 
John. Yet, however great the variation of John from Mark, 
or of the Epistle to the Romans from the first Epistle of Peter, 
or of any one book from the rest, all the Gospels and Epistles 
belong to the Apostolic period and are nicely adapted to the 
historic characteristics of this period; and just for this reason 
they are not in the same sense nicely adapted to the charac- 
teristics of our age. If the books had set forth truth scientifically 
or abstractly, like the geometry of Euclid, they would have been 
comparatively indifferent to the times when they were written ; 
and might be as well adapted to the church of the 19th century 
as to the apostolic churches. But they teach Christ concretely, . 
not scientifically. They teach Him in the living relations of 
their age. When the same Christian truth is now set forth in- 
telligibly, it must also be taught concretely, or according to 
the living relations of the church and the world in our time. 
The difference of teaching adapted to existing religious and 
moral needs from the teaching of the New Testament writers is 
analogous to the difference found in these writers themselves. 
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As the Epistle to the Galatians had to differ greatly from the 
Epistle to the Colossians, and the Gospel according to John 
from the Gospel according to Mark, so must sermons by preach- 
ers of the gospel to-day differ from the preaching of primi- 
tive Christians, and so Christian dogmatics adapted to the 
social, scientific and philosophical culture of the 19th century 
must differ from biblical theology. Yet no preaching and no 
theology is Christian that contradicts the New Testament, or 
fails to be in harmony with the truth of the glorified Christ 
underlying and pervading particular forms of representation in 
the New Testament. The truth concerning Himself and His 
redemptive work as written by chosen men empowered and 
qualified by His Spirit, is the touchstone by which moral con- 
duct, Christian experience and theological opinions are to be 
tested. Christ transcendent, mirrored by the inspired word, is 
the norm of the Christ immanent in Christian sentiment, knowl- 
edge, science, words and deeds. 

But the norm of Christian faith and practice presented by 
the books of the New Testament does not at once duly assert 
its moulding force in Christian dogmatics. 

It was one of the great achievements of the Reformation to 
discern the fundamental principle that Holy Scripture is the 
ultimate standard of faith and practice, to express the principle 
definitely, and firmly to maintain it. The validity of this 
principle has been asserted and vindicated by all branches of 
the evangelical church through all the vicissitudes of their his- 
tory; and it was never held more intelligently and decidedly 
than at the present day. Nevertheless, the principle itself, in 
its whole significance has as yet not been thoroughly and com- 
pletely grasped. It was not thoroughly mastered nor perfectly 
applied by the Reformers; though the evangelical church has 
since gained a better insight into its full meaning, yet it does 
not now reign with legitimate furce in theological science. The 
right use of the scriptural norm lags behind the recognition of 
its validity and the theoretic affirmation of it. 

The disproportion between the theoretic affirmation of the 
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scripture norm and the legitimate application of it neither com- 
promises its truth nor detracts from the fidelity of evangelical 
theology. The new idea that the Word of God is the only 
critical standard of Christian belief and Christian teaching can 
be asserted and applied only in the degree in which the whole- 
ness of Christian truth as set forth by the New Testament is 
itself definitely and completely apprehended. A remarkable 
divergence may be seen in the reformers themselves. The most 
prominent original leaders of the two branches of the Reforma- 
tion, Zwingli and Luther, affirmed the formal principle with 
equal explicitness; but it had not the same force for both. 
Zwingli maintained that Scripture was the sole authority for 
any Christian doctrine, and therefore only such doctrines were 
to be held for Christian truth as were by Scripture directly 
taught. The consequence was that beliefs and customs which 
could not be definitely supported by the authority of the writ- 
ten word were to be condemned. Luther, on the contrary, held 
the formal principle with more freedom. Whatever the written 
word taught or enjoined was to be believed and obeyed; and 
whatever it forbade or condemned was to be held as false and 
wrong. But the written word was not the exclusive warrant 
for the truth of a religious opinion or the propriety of a prac- 
tice; hence he approved or tolerated doctrines and customs 
which, though lacking scriptural authority, were not contradic- 
tory to the teaching of Scripture. Condemning only what the 
Bible condemns, there were many matters in regard to which, it 
was held, that the church was not bound by the letter of the 
word but was free to exercise her own judgment. 

This difference in the application of the “formal principle” 
lived on in the two e/angelical confessions ; the Zwinglian con- 
ception of Scripture characterizing the Swiss Reformed 
Churches, and the conception of Luther, characterizing the 
churches of the Lutheran confession. The difference of appli- 
cation stamped an impress on the two confessions which has 
not been effaced during a history of nearly four centuries. 
That the reformers did not grasp their own great idea in its 
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wholeness may also be seen from the manner in which both 
confessions use the Bible in supporting their cardinal doctrine 
of salvation. The New Testament was taken as one book; 
and so much stress was laid on its unity that the marked differs 
ence, even the contrast, of its several parts was left in great 
measure out of view. Differences were indeed perceived, and 
efforts were made to harmonize them; but the difference did 
not enter constructively into the formulation of doctrine; and 
the efforts made to maintain the harmony of the writers did not 
proceed on the assumption that the opposite characteristics of 
John and Paul, Peter and James were all equally necessary to 
a full conception of Christian truth; but one portion of the 
New Testament was used as the criterion for judging other 
portions. Strictly speaking, the New Testament was not as a 
whole the norm either for the pulpit or theological science ; 
but instead this dignity was awarded especially to the Epistles 
of St. Paul; nor did all his epistles rise to the same position of 
authority; but two were prominent. The Epistle to the 
Romans and the Epistle to the Galatians were regarded as 
teaching most definitely and forcibly the cardinal truth of 
Christian salvation, justification by faith in Jesus Christ with- 
out the works of the law. Hence these epistles stood in the 
foreground; they exerted a controlling influence on shaping 
evangelical doctrine and in the formation of the Catechisms 
and other symbols. 

Two additional facts may be mentioned. The one is the 
well known rejection by Luther of James as an “‘epistle of 
straw,” on the ground that it was irreconcilable with the doc- 
trine Paul taught in his Epistle to the Romans; a condemna- 
tion, however, which he subsequently retracted. The other is 
that the Heidelberg Catechism is constructed on the basis, 
not of the entire New Testament, but of the Epistle to the 
Romans; though no close student of this confession, the ripest 
fruit of the Reformed Church in the sixteenth century, can fail 
to perceive in its irenical tone the positive influence of the 
Apostle John. 
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It could not be otherwise than that in progress of time the 
lack of full recognition of the equal value of other epistles by 
Paul, and the immeasurable worth of the Gospel and epis- 
tles by John would be felt both in Christian experience and 
theological science, and that so soon as the deficiency should be 
seen and felt, these other portions of the New Testament would 
assert co-ordinate force constructively in doctrine and prac- 
tice. Hence the change of sentiment and opinion which havo 
come to prevail during the nineteenth century ia nearly all 
branches of evangelical Christendom. 

From these historical facts the inference is not to be drawn 
that the leading doctrines of the reformers are untenable or 
that evangelical theology is unworthy of confidence. In the 
nature of the case it is not supposable that the full import of 
the Scripture principle should at once be measured and in all 
respects perfectly applied. The supposition would be both un- 
scriptural and unpsychological. Time was necessary, not the 
period of arf one man’s earthly life, nor one age only, but a 
series of generations and a succession of ages, consistently 
to unfold and apply a great idea, then for the first time in the 
history of the Church definitely enunciated. The reformers 
used the new idea with great success; but it has wrought with 
as much formative force in ephanggeut periods as it wrought 
then, and since their time it has produced new fruits of divine 
knowledge as really as it produced new fruit then. They neither 
did nor could exhaust it; but they raised the Bible to such a 
position of authority and influence as it had not held since the 
Nicene age. Besides, the new idea gave impulse to free and 
independent biblical studies, which have been steadily progress- 
ing from one generation to another onward to our time; and 
now this sacred volume is attracting to itself with commanding 
force, a degree of critical scrutiny, of varied scholarship and 
faithful reverential study which is extraordinary. The conse- 
quence has been real progress in the external and the internal 
knowledge of the written word. Our age, faithful to the legacy 
of religious freedom bequeathed to evangelical Christendom 
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by the spiritual heroism of the reformers, is asserting and ap- 
plying their new idea in the same spirit in which it was asserted 
and applied by themselves. Hence this idea that the Bible is 
the true norm of the Christian faith and doctrine is less 
restricted in its influence. It controls theological science with 
greater consistency. The Church knows more of this norm 
than it could know then, and discriminates more justly between 
the essential and the accidental in it, between the unchangeable 
generic truth and the transient application of truth to the cir- 
cumstances of the apostolic period. 

If the evangelical church be faithful to her trust, the same 
process will continue to go forward. Three types of apostolic 
teaching are now distinctly seen; and each is a factor in the 
formation of Christian doctrine, The Bible has been broadening 
and enriching the knowledge of Christian truth. Thereby 
Christian scholars are positively qualified to be still more and 
more enriched, for the resources at hand are inexhaustible. In 
the degree that the various types of representati®n addressing 
us in the books of the New Testament together pervade, shape 
and advance theology, it becomes possible for theology to be 
advanced by the wholeness of the New Testament. These two 
things, the written Word and divine knowledge, or revealed 
truth and Christian consciousness, condition and affect each 
other reciprocally. Each circumscribes the force of the other. 
If the spiritual and scientific capacity of theology be narrow 
and superficial, the knowledge derived from the faithful study 
of the word will also be comparatively superficial and narrow. 
The heavenly light shed by the word will illuminate the soul in 
proportion to the singleness of vision of the spiritual eye. 
Each also enlarges the efficiency of the other. If the spiritual 
and scientific capacity of theology be broad and profound, the 
knowledge derived from the faithful study of the Word will 
also in a corresponding measure be profound and broad. The 
light of Christ radiant from the Word will be glorious in the 
degree that faith and reason have.taken in and been filled with 
the glory of the light. 
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It follows that, though the revealed truth taught by the 
Bible is unchangeable, the theology of no age, inasmuch as the- 
ology is human science, is final. As the theology of the 
Reformation, rich and scriptural though it be,.was capable of 
modification and progress, a fact which is now almost univer- 
sally conceded, so the theology of our age must be progressive. 
If it be a legitimate outgrowth of the Reformation, if faithful 
to the “ formal principle” then declared and introduced, and if 
moulded and enriched by continuous thorough study of the writ- 
ten Word, theology cannot stand still. A living church cannot 
but grow intensively and extensively; and a living theology 
cannot but progress in the clearness, consistency and wealth of 
divine knowledge. But the genuine progress of theology will 
always include the reciprocal action of two factors, the ob- 
jective force of the written Word and the scientific capacities of 
the church. The glorified Christ speaking in His written word 
must discipline, ennoble and enrich theology; yet the mighty 
powers of Christ presuppose a corresponding measure of spir- 
itual and scientific ability in the subjects of divine knowledge. 
As the subjects of divine knowledge, or theological scholars, 



















increase in spiritual strength and scientific symmetry, the 
riches of the glorified Christ will be unveiled in greater fullness. 











II. 


THE MYSTERY OF LANGUAGE. 
BY PROF. F. A. GAST, D.D. 


LaNnauaa@e is the mirror of the universe. It reflects all ob- 
jects the senses apprehend, with their manifold shapes and col- 
ors, and their almost countless variety of sounds, odors and 
tastes. Nothing in nature is too large or too small, too coarse 
or too refined, too simple or too complex to elude expression in 
words. Indeed, language is capable of designating every aspect 
in which external objects appear,—their ever-changing states, 
the delicate play of their movements, the progressive stages of 
their development. 

Nor is it only visible and tangible things, with their endlessly 
diversified qualities and conditions, activities and relations, that 
can be thus designated, but also all that man can know of the 
supersensible realm of the true, the beautiful and the good, all 
that man can know of the soul and the spiritual world, of God 
and His transcendent glory. Human language reaches as high 
as human thought and goes down as deep as human feeling. It 
is the embodiment of mind. Whatever presents itself immedi- 
ately to the human consciousness can be clearly and fully ex- 
pressed in human speech. In language we give utterance to 
the inmost emotions of the heart,—to our joys and sorrows, our 
hopes and fears; to the highest aspirations of the soul and the 
noblest endeavors of life; to the profoundest and most abstract 
metaphysical ideas and the wildest and most wayward fancies 
the imagination can conceive. Every thought, however deep, 
abstruse or intricate, incarnates itself in words. What can be 
more general or abstract than the idea of being, without quali- 
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ties or predicates of any sort, of which we can say simply that 
itis? Yet that idea achieves expression for itself in language 
which conveys to other minds the same subtle idea that exists 
in mine. 

And how is this externalization of what is inmost in mind ac- 
complished? Astounding as it may seem, it is nevertheless true 
that it is brought about simply by the combination of a com- 
paratively few articulate sounds. We speak now of language 
in the proper sense of that word,—articulated human speech. 
There is, indeed, a so-called language of signs in the form of 
gesture and symbol. The clenched fist and the gnashing teeth 
speak of furious rage; the folded hands and the upturned 
eyes indicate devotion. Such gestures are wonderfully ex- 
pressive — expressive, for the most part, however, only of 
passions, emotions and sentiments, not of conceptual thought, 
with which language, in the narrower and truer sense of the 
word, has almost exclusively to do. Symbols, indeed, are visi- 
ble signs of ideas. The circle denotes eternity and the triangle 
the Trinity. But symbols are so remote from the ideas symbol- 
ized that they need interpretation. There is no such internal 
bond between them and the significations they convey as there 
is between the word and the thought it embodies. 

Language is the realization of ideas by means of articulate 
utterances, And it is amazing to see how few primary sounds 
enter into the structure of human speech. When we reflect on 
the countless configurations of sound represented by the words 
of a single language, like the English, and when we further re- 
flect on the enormous variety of languages that have been 
spoken from the beginning of the world and are now spoken 
over the face of the globe, we might naturally think that the 
number of sounds actually employed for the conveyance of 
thought by speech is practically infinite. But when we have re- 
duced all the words of all languages to their simple primary 
phonetic elements, we marvel to find only about two hundred 
speech-sounds, which, by their manifold combinations, suffice to 
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express the whole wealth of ideas the mind of man ever has 
conceived, or ever will conceive. * 

But apart from the limited range of speech-sounds in actual 
use, is it not a great mystery that sound itself should be able to 
enshrine and express thought, express it, indeed, in all its full- 
ness? What analogy is there between sound and thought? 
The one is the product of a physical motion, of certain vibrations 
in the atmosphere; the other is the product of a psychical ac- 
tivity which converts a sense-perception into a general concept. 
They are heterogeneous in their nature, and yet, by some mys- 
terious law, they are so closely conjoined that sound in the 
form of language is merely the reflex of reason in the form of 
thought. How is this possible ? 

The problem would not be so difficult if words were simply 
imitations of external sounds. We have the capacity of repro- 
ducing to some extent the many sounds that strike our ears. 
We hear the barking dog, and we say bow wow, the crowing 
cock, and we say cuckoo, the bleating sheep, and we say baa. 
The sound we utter is a more or less perfect copy of the sound 
we hear. But in the imitation of sound our ability is extremely 
limited. Who by means of the voice could furnish an accurate 
pattern of the rolling thunder, or the rumbling wheel, or the 
dashing water-fall, or the myriads of other noises nature is 
ever giving forth? And even if it were within the reach of 
possibility to imitate to perfection all external sounds from the 
carolling of the bird to the murmur of the brook, yet ideas are 
awakened in the mind not ky hearing alone, but by the other 
senses as well. We have sensations of colors and odors, tastes 
and touch, as well as tones. We see the white hue of the lily, 
we smell the fragrance of the rose, we enjoy the peculiar 
flavor of the orange, and we know by tact that the marble is 
smooth and hard and the snow cold and yielding. These 
various classes of sensations are perfectly distinct. They exist 
as a bare matter of fact, side by side, without any intervening 


* Ellis, in his alphabetical list, gives 192 elements, See Encyclopadia Brit- 
annica, vol. xxii., art. Speech-sounds. 
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terms.* Unquestionably they are correlated, but not in such a 
manner that colors are convertible into odors, or oders into 
flavors, or each and all of these into tones. And yet by means 
of our infinitely varied sounds in the shape of words we express 
not only the thoughts we gain through hearing, but also those 
that come to us through sight, smell, taste and touch; yea, the 
most general ideas attainable through processes of abstraction. 

This is a profound mystery. How can sound perform this 
marvelous feat? “If,” says Herder,t “we were asked the 
riddle how images of the eye and all the sensations of our 
senses could be represented by sounds, nay, could be so em- 
bodied in sounds as to express thought and excite thought, we 
should probably give it up as the question of a madman who, 
mixing up the most heterogeneous subjects, attempted to change 
color into sound and sound into thought.” For we may well 
ask, what analogy is there between sounds on the one hand, 
and shapes, hues, smells and savors on the other, that the 
former should be able to serve as the perfect reflex of the 
latter? This is the mystery of language,—this inward marriage 
of sound and sense; and what adds immeasurably to the mys- 
tery is the undeniable fact that language begins with the dawn 
of reason. 

Though the creation of language is the grandest of all the 
achievements of man’s mind, it must be placed at the very 
threshold of his existence. Language precedes history as ita 
indispensable condition. Tradition has nothing to tell us of 
its origin. The book of Genesis traces back its first begin- 
nings to the Garden of Eden, to the time when “ out of the 
ground the Lord God formed every beast of the field and every 
fowl of the air, and brought them unto Adam to see what he 
would call them; and whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereof” (Gen. 3: 19). It was 
impossible that man, when he had once come into possession 
and exercise of his reason, should remain in a mute state, or 


* Lotze’s Outlines of Psychology, p. 10. 
+ Ideen zur Philosophie der Menschheit, Neuntes Buch, Zweite Section. 
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with only such cries as the animal utters. For reason, as dis- 
tinguished from the brute mind, is the power of conceptual 
thought, of forming general ideas. This power is denied to 
the animal, which finds here a chasm it never has crossed and 
never will cross. The animal has sensations and perceptions, 
memory and imagination, a certain ability to compare things 
and draw inferences; but the power of forming concepts is 
none of its endowments, The animal perceives single exist- 
ences, but not the general existence in which they stand. It 
sees this tree or that tree; but the general idea of tree, which 
underlies all particular trees, it cannot apprehend. It knows 
things only in their isolation; the species, the genera, the 
orders—in a word, the living bonds which unite many single 
things—are beyond its grasp. 

But now, however strange it may seem to one who has not 
reflected profoundly on the subject, it is certain that thought 
is not something independent of language. Concepts or gen- 
eral ideas have no existence except as they are expressed in 
names, And if it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that reason 
and language, though distinguishable in thought, cannot be 
sundered in reality; that as language cannot come into being 
without reason, so reason cannot perform its functions without 
language; that, consequently, reason and language are only 
two aspects of one and the same thing, language being the 
necessary embodiment of reason, and reason the animating 
soul of language; then it follows that the birth of language is 
contemporaneous with the birth of reason, and that it is only 
through language that man becomes man. 

Of course, language in its first rude beginnings was widely 
different from language in its developed form as known to us. 
It consisted of only a few roots, as signs of general ideas, It 
lacked all formative elements, such as prefixes, suffixes and 
infixes, which it needed not because it was as yet destitute of 
grammatical distinctions. A few root-words sufficed to ex- 
press the few simple concepts possessed by primitive man. 
But each newly-acquired concept embodied itself in a new 
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articulate sound, reason and language developing pari passu, 
and in mutual interaction, in such a way that each new 
thought created a new word, and each new word was the start- 
ing-point for a new advance of thought. 

But what determined the particular sound employed to rep- 
resent a particular concept? How came it to pass that the 
root da was used to denote the general idea of “ giving,” and 
the root sta that of “standing?” Why should not da mean 
“standing,” and sta “ giving?” Was it a matter of arbitrary 
chance? Or was there an internal necessity in the relation of 
sense and sound, of thought and word? This is the mystery 
of human language,—a mystery that confronts us with the 
first uttered word expressive of a conceptual thought. For the 
first general idea attained by the mind of man gave vent to 
itself in an articulated utterance; and we wish, if it be possi- 
ble, to know by what law the idea embodied itself in a definite 
sound. This mystery has always possessed a strong fascina- 
tion for speculative minds. Many vain attempts have been 
made in the past to find a solution of the problem. But the 
problem is still unsolved, or at least not fully and satisfactorily 
solved. Indeed, it is more earnestly and more profoundly dis- 
cussed to-day than ever before. 

Such is the difficulty which besets the question of the origin 
of language considered as a human creation, that it does not 
surprise us to find that the theologians of an earlier age re- 
garded language as the immediate gift of God. The Father in 
heaven, they said, taught the first men to speak, just as an 
earthly father teaches his child. This seemed to them an easy, 
intelligible and satisfactory answer to a question which other- 
wise was apparently unanswerable. But they failed to see that 
a theory so anthropomorphic in its character approached peril- 
ously near to mythology. Only think of God compiling a dic- 
tionary and grammar, and then explaining the use of them to 
his hitherto mute children! It is not in this way the subject 
is presented in the Biblical narrative. There God, having 
endowed Adam with the capacity of speech, called that capa- 
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city into exercise by making the animals pass before him in 
procession; and whatsoever Adam called each animal, that 
was its name. The faculty of language as well as of reason is 
the gift of God; but the right use of that faculty is left to the 
spontaneity of man. It is not God, but man, that gives 
names, 

It is more to our purpose, however, to remark that this theo- 
logical—or let us rather say mythological—theory rests on a 
false psychology. It presupposes either that God gave man 
both the thoughts expressed by the words and the words which 
express the thoughts, or that He gave him merely the words as 
empty sounds, leaving it to himself to fill them with the thoughts 
he wished to convey. If, however, both thoughts and words are 
an immediate divine communication, man is at best but an au- 
tomaton, neither thinking his own thoughts nor speaking his 
own words,—a passive machine, through which another not only 
speaks, but thinks. His personality is destroyed; God takes 
its place; and this, we need hardly say, has a pantheistic ring. 
If, on the other hand, it be affirmed that God gave man only 
words, assigning it to him as his task to connect with them his 
self-generated thoughts, that would imply that thoughts and 
words are separable, and may exist apart; that concepts, or 
general ideas, may dwell in the mind under the full light of 
consciousness, as a series of unembodied presences awaiting 
outward manifestation in names; and that names, independently 
of the concepts they express, may be framed as dead, empty 
receptacles, into which the contents of thought may be poured, 
as molten gold is poured into a mould of clay. But if any truth 
is firmly established by modern psychology, working in harmony 
with comparative philology, it is that no concept can be formed 
without a name, and no name be formed without a concept,— 
that, in fact, language and reason are at bottom only the exter- 
nal and internal sides of one and the same indivisible thing. 
This the early Greeks already clearly saw and forever fixed in 
their Adyos, which is both the word and the reason that incar- 
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nates itself in the word. And our own Dr. Rauch,* though far 
astray on many points of psychology, has on this point most 
marvelously anticipated the results of the latest and best re- 
searches made in this field by Geiger, Noiré, and Max Miller. 

And so the question returns to us unanswered, “ How is the 
union between sound and sense, between the uttered word and 
the animating thought effected?” Seeing the untenableness of 
the view which refers the origin of buman speech directly to 
God, others, going to the opposite extreme, have regarded lan- 
guage as something purely conventional, the result of a compact 
between men. As man is a social being and society impossible 
without some medium of communication between its members, 
it was thought that the earliest men agreed upon particular 
sounds as the arbitrary symbols of particular things. Language 
is, in this view, an invention, like the algebraic signs plus and 
minus to denote the processes of addition and subtraction, 
and z and y to represent unknown quantities. There is no in- 
ternal necessary bond between a thing and its name. Pomum 
is the deliberately chosen symbol for apple, and eqguus for horse; 
but there is nothing in the nature of reason or language why 
pomum should not designate horse, and egwus apple. It is 
simply a matter of convention. 

Among the ancient Greeks, whose philosophers wrestled 
earnestly with the problem of language, this theory was re- 
presented already by Democritus and Aristotle, and in modern 
times by Harris in his once celebrated “‘ Hermes, or a Philoso- 
phical Inquiry Concerning Universal Grammar,” published in 
1751. And indeed when we reflect that, in the different lan- 
guages of earth, the same sound often represents different, or 
even opposite ideas; that, for instance, in Syrianian no means 
our English yes,t and that in German nein means our Eng- 
lish no, while precisely the same sound nine in English denotes 
the numeral ; there might seem to be much that lends plausi- 
bility to the view that names are arbitrary signs, having no 
necessary relation grounded in nature to the ideas signified. 


* Psychology, p. 254, t Miiller’s Science of Thought, p. 188. 
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This argument, however, which was employed already by 
Democritus, has lost all its force, since comparative philology 
nas shown us how languages as diverse as Sanskrit and English 
have sprung from one common parent, and has revealed the mar- 
velous transformations words undergo in the lapse of time. Who, 
for instance, would have dreamed a century ago that the French 
méme is the lineal descendant of the Latin semetipsissimum? Yet 
the science of to-day traces the ancestry of méme through the Por- 
tuguese mesmo, the Old French meisme, the Provencal medesme, 
and the Old Provengal smeteseme, to the Latin semetipsissimum.* 
Or what could be more unlike than the Latin pilus and 
the English wig? Yet the one is the great-grandchild of the 
other, since the Latin pilus has passed through the stages of the 
Spanish peluca, the Italian perruca, the French perruque, and 
the English periwig, into the modern wig.t Thus, words of 
the same family, say, the Aryan, having the same significations, 
but wholly unlike in form, with perhaps not a single feature in 
common, have developed from the same root in accordance 
with fixed laws which comparative philology has to a large ex- 
tent ascertained. 

But apart from*this, the theory that language results from a 
compact or mutual agreement of men implies the prior exist- 
ence of language in some form or another. There must at 
least be some means of communicating their thoughts before 
men can arrive at a common understanding. Will it be said 
that, before the invention of language men possessed in certain 
inarticulate cries accompanied by gestures and facial expres- 
sions, the power of sufficiently revealing what was in their minds 
to render the invention of articulate speech possible? But, in 
that case, is it not surprising that they did not content them- 
selves with such a mode of communication? Would it not, in 
fact, have been better adapted to their purpose than spoken 
language, inasmuch as, without being laboriously acquired, it was 
intelligible to all, while, on the other hand, to learn hundreds of 

* Sayce’s Principles of Comparative Philology, p. 21. 
t Ibid., p. 16. 
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words, as purely arbitrary symbols of things, involves much 
difficulty ? And how, under these circumstances, did the idea 
of artitulate language and the desire of inventing it enter their 
minds at all? It is true that deaf mutes acquire a wonder- 
ful facility for reading the thoughts of familiar friends, in the 
movements of the lips and other expressions of the face. 
This, however, presupposes the existence of spoken language, 
without which it would not be possible; for those movements 
are, to a greater or less extent, the very movements made in 
the utterance of words and serve as signs which we may learn 
by practice to interpret. Watch an uncultivated person read- 
ing, aid mark how he either reads aloud, or without giving 
forth an audible sound, places his lips and other vocal organs 
precisely in the position necessary for the articulation of the 
given words. Such silent positions and movements of the or- 
gans of speech are to the mute what the printed page is to us, 
@ more or less adequate form of articulate language for the eye, 
—not the ear. 

There could be no language of signs if there were not be- 
forehand a language of words. An artificial invention of lan- 
guage, such as the theory of Democritus and Harris teaches, is 
not conceivable except on the basis of an already existing lan- 
guage. Various attempts have been made to construct a lan- 
guage that might be universally employed by men to the ex- 
clusion of the now existing multitudinous languages that form 
so great a barrier to the intercourse of nations. Scholars like 
Leibniz and Bishop Wilkins have not disdained to address 
themselves to this problem. And we hear much to-day of 
Volapiik, the latest effort to solve this problem of one language 
for all mankind. Such an effort is, in itself considered, no 
more absurd, perhaps, than to frame a universal language of 
algebraic signs, though it may be absurd to imagine that a lan- 
guage so framed could be brought into universal use. However 
that may be, it is at once apparent that a solution of the 
problem is possible only if language is already at hand asa 
medium of communication between mind and mind. The very 
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name Volapiik shows this. It consists of three elements, of 
which the. first, vol, is a modification of the English word 
world ; the second, a, is an arbitrary sign of the genitive; and 
the third, piik, is a modification of the English word speech: 
Volapiik is thus simply a transformation of world’s speech, by 
the intentional dropping of some letters and the alteration of 
others. 

But at a period in which man was as yet without language, 
all the conditions are changed. It is impossible to conceive of 
an artificial invention of language in such a state of mutism 
by mutual agreement, as “if certain. wise kings, priests and 
philosophers had put their heads together and decreed that cer- 
tain conceptions should be labelled and ticketed with certain 
sounds.” For the more closely we study language the clearer 
it becomes that we cannot sunder its contents from its form— 
that we cannot think of the human mind as endowed with a 
wealth of concepts existing by themselves, and only waiting to 
be attached to a set of arbitrarily constructed signs in the form 
of articulate words. Language in its entire structure, from its 
highest formations to its deepest roots, bears the stamp of rea- 
son, and nothing,‘therefore, can be more irrational than to 
suppose that it owes its origin to arbitrary will. There must 
be something more than a merely conventional connection be- - 
tween the word and the thought, between the sound and the 
sense; there must be the closest possible internal relation, 
and the only question is, whether we can determine its nature. 

It is necessary, however, if we would solve this problem, to 
get behind words as we know them in our developed languages 
to the primitive constituents of which they are composed. For 
language is the growth of many centuries, in the course of 
which an original speech-form has been overlaid with every 
manner of prefix, suffix and infix to indicate kind and relation. 
To reach this original speech-form, we must strip off these 
added signs, decomposing the word till we come to a form which 
resists all further decomposition. That which remains after 
the fullest and complete analysis is what we call a root, and 
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roots are the ultimate elements in the science of language, as 
organic cells are in the science of biology. 

We analyze a word like wn-cost-li-ness, and first, we cut off 
the initial syllable un, a very ancient formative element which 
negatives the idea expressed in costliness. Next, we separate 
the final syllable ness, a less ancient formative element, being 
only of Germanic origin, which denotes that the idea expressed 
by costliness is that of a quality or state. Then we cut off the 
medial syllable i, a formative element of such recent growth that 
its whole history is distinctly traceable, being, in fact, our ad- 
jective like, worn down both in form and meaning, and used to . 
make a derivative adjective, or, later but oftener, a derivative 
adverb. There remains then the quasi-root cost, which is itself 
a compound traceable to the Latin con-sta, of which con is 
identical with the preposition cum, and sta is an ultimate root 
yielding to no solvent and found in slightly varied forms in 
all Aryan languages with the general sense of standing.* 

When in this way we have analyzed the words of any lan- 
guage, we always arrive at roots as the primary elements of 
speech, beyond which the science of language cannot go. And 
the number of these roots is amazingly small. Hebrew, ac- 
cording to Renan, comprises about five hundred, from which 
are derived all the words necessary for the Old Testament 
prophets and psalmists to express the sublimest conceptions of 
God and the deepest emotions of the human heart. Sanscrit, 
one of the richest languages of the past, is reducible to about 
eight hundred and fifty real roots ; while for English, Skeat is 
satisfied with four hundred and sixty-one Aryan roots, exclu- 
sive of about a score of demonstrative elements, to explain the 
whole native wealth of its two hundred and fifty thousand 
words.t Incomprehensible as it seems, yet all the fullness of 
ideas embodied in the literatures of all the Aryan peoples—in 
the philosophy and poetry, religions and mythologies, sciences 
and arts, industry and commerce, laws and politics of India 


* Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. xviii, p. 783. 
ft Miiller’s Science of Thought, p. 206. 
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and Persia, of Greece and Rome, of the Slavonic, Germanic, 
Romanic and Celtic nations, has achieved expression for itself 
simply by the composition and decomposition of not more than 
perhaps one thousand significative syllables. And what is true 
of the Aryan languages, is equally true of the Semitic and all 
others that have been studied and analyzed, not excepting even 
the Chinese, in which there is little or no outward difference 
between the word and the root. 

It is these roots, then, not the words derived from them, that 
we must bring under our examination if we wish to determine 
the nature of the relation between language and reason. Set- 
ting aside demonstrative or pronominal roots, which are few in 

. number and simply point to objects in space and time, we ob- 
serve that all other roots are signs, not of individual things, 
but of general concepts. It is only by means of concepts that 
we are able to name objects. Try to name the whole oak, its 
size and form, the color and shape of its leaves, its wide-spread- 
ing branches and its fruit. It is manifestly impossible to em- 
body all this, or even the smallest fraction of this, in a single 
name. But bring the oak under a concept, the concept of 
eating, for instance, and then we get the Greek g7yoc, the 
Latin fagus, and, in accordance with certain phonetic laws, the 
English beech, all from the root phag, to feed, to eat, because 
this tree was regarded as, in a special sense, the food-tree, 
giving food to the cattle, whether acorns or beech-nuts.* And 
so take any word you please and trace it back historically to 
its starting-point, and you invariably arrive at a general idea, 
or concept. As all names are derived from roots, and all roots 
express concepts, our question returns to us in the simpler 
form : How were concepts expressed by roots ? 

Perhaps the answer that most readily suggests itself to the 
mind is that roots had their origin in the imitation of natural 
sounds. Man hears the multitudinous voices of nature—the 
cries of animals, the songs of birds, the rolling thunder, the 
sighing wind. He seeks to imitate them, and his imitations 


* Miiller’s Science of Thought, p. 482. 
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serve the purpose of calling up to other minds the objects from 
which the sounds proceed. So the boy cries miau, miau, and 
when we hear the sound we at once think of the cat. All lan- 
guage hag been supposed to arise in this way by onomatopoeia 
or imitation of sound. 

Of all theories of the origin of language, this is the most 
ancient. It was advocated by many of the Greek philosophers, 
especially by Plato in his Cratylus. It was exceedingly popu- 
lar among the scholars of the last century, and found in Herder 
its strongest defender. “ Man,” he says, ‘‘seesalamb. The 
conscious and reflecting soul of man looks for a distinguishing 
mark ;—the lamb bleats—the mark is found. ‘Ah, thou art 
the bleating animal,’ the soul says within herself, and the sound 
of bleating, perceived as the distinguishing mark of the lamb, 
becomes the name of the lamb. It was the comprehended 
mark, the word. And what is the whole of our language but a 
collection of such words ?” 

Herder, however, felt himself constrained at a later time to 
retract the view he had so ably and vigorously maintained. It 
is well he did; for to-day this mimetic theory, though still 
widely held in one form or another, is indefensible in the 
presence of the known facts of language. Before the birth of 
comparative philology it bore on its face a certain plausibil- 
ity, but now that the science of language has led us back to 
roots as our starting-point, the theory finds little or no sup- 
port. Roots are, in fact,-the very opposite of imitations of 
natural sounds. Roots are definite in sound but general in 
meaning, while imitations are general, vague and varying in 
sound, but definite or singular in meaning.* 

If in naming objects we had to depend upon our ability to 
reproduce the sounds they give forth, we should be in a sad 
plight indeed. It is extremely difficult to represent by articu- 
late utterances the sounds we hear around us, so that from the 
imitations the originals may be recognized and understood. 
From whatever cause, broad differences exist in the various 

* Miiller’s Science of Thought, p. 186. 
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languages in their imitations of natural sounds. Who, for in- 
stance, would suspect that in the Chinese kiao kiao we have the 
cry of the cock, our cuckoo? Who hears in the Chinaman’s 
kan kan the sound of drums, or in his din lin the rolling of a 
carriage, or in his tstang tsiang the clank of chains ?* 

And even if we were able to name many objects by a perfect 
imitation of the sounds they produce, how should we name those 
objects that give forth no sounds? It is very well in poetry to 
talk of the music of the spheres, but what mortal ear has ever 
beard its melodious strains? How, then, shall we name the 
sun, the moon and the stars? They shine, but they are silent. 
Shall we borrow a sound from the objects around us, and use it 
as the sign of a voiceless luminary? In truth, if we examine the 
roots as far as known in thé various languages, we find that 
generally, if not indeed exglusively, they express, not sounds 
heard by the ear, but acts perceived by the eye. Max Miller 
has lately subjected the roots of the Sanscrit to a careful examina- 
tion, and the result reached by him is,—that the somewhat more 
than eight hundred roots embody one hundred and twenty-one 
concepts, constituting the stock-in-trade with which every 
thought that has ever passed through the mind of India, so 
far as it is known to us in its literature, has been expressed, 
and that these one hundred and twenty-one concepts all relate 
to the primitive social acts of primitive social men, or the states 
more or less related to such acts.t| An examination of the Se- 
mitic and other linguistic families Would doubtless yield similar 
results. And in the face of such a fact, how can any theory 
of onomatopoeia maintain itself for a single moment ? 

There are, of course, in every language names that are imi- 
tative of sounds, like our cuckoo, bow wow and miau ; but these 
are properly speaking nick-names, which originated long after 
the concept of the object had been framed. Such sound-imita- 
ting words can only indicate single objects, they never express 
a conceptual thought, and, unlike true roots, they leave no off- 
* Miiller’s Science of Thought, p. 188. 

+ Ibid. pp. 827-415. 
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spring behind them. The child before it has come to the pos- 
session of its reason calls the cow a moo, and the chick a pee- 
pee. These words are not roots, and it is impossible to see 
how, imitating as they do single sounds, they could be raised to 
the dignity of roots, that is, signs of general concepts. We 
call one animal a goose, but who hears in the name of that ob- 
ject, whether in English or any other language, the sound of 
cackling? We call another a duck, but who hears the sound 
of quacking ; and still another a dove, but who hears the sound 
of cooing? Analyze these names, and you come back to roots 
that express anything rather than natural sounds. Goose we 
trace through the Anglo-Saxon gés (where the long o is due to 
the loss of an n), the Dutch gang, the Latin anser, the Sanscrit 
hamea, to a root gha or ghan, signifying to gape. Duck means 
simply the diver, from the Middle English duken, the same 
root as the Dutch duiken, to stodp, to dive, and the German 
tauchen, to plunge, to dive. Dove also is etymologically a diver, 
from the Anglo-Saxon dufa, which is cognate with the Gothic 
dubo, and the German taube. Now, if ever objects received 
names from the sounds they make, it would certainly be the 
animals; but we never find this the case. 

Perhaps no true root ever was formed by a conscious, inten- 
tional imitation of sound. At all events, we are constantly 
prone to deceive ourselves in this matter of onomatopoeia. We 
fancy imitations where they do not exist. I pronounce the 
word roll, and who does uot hear, or imagine he hears, the 
sound of rolling? But trace the word back to its root, and 
all appearance of imitation vanishes. This appearance is due 
to the letter 7, which belongs, however, not to the simple root, 
but to a derivative syllable. The word roll comes from the 
French rowler, and that comes from the Latin rotulare, a de- 
nominative from rotula, which is the diminutive of rota, a 
wheel, But in rota, whose ultimate root is ar, to move, to go, 
we can find no more resemblance to the sound of rolling than 
in the word rose.(*) No true, unquestioned onomatopoeic 


(*) Geiger’s Uraprung des Sprache, p. 17. 
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root has ever yet been brought to light. We must, therefore, 
seek the answer to our question in some other principle than 
that of the imitation of natural sounds. 

Can we, then, with Epicurus in ancient times, and Condillac 
in modern, find the real beginnings of language in interjections, 
in man’s involuntary exclamations of pleasure and pain? When 
we are strongly and suddenly affected by joy or sorrow, hope 
or fear, surprise or terror, we give expression to these emotions 
by instinctive cries. Are these cries the materials which have 
been elaborated into roots? Impossible; for cries and roots 
are so wholly unlike that we cannot see how the one can pass 
over into the other. Cries are the spontaneous utterances of 
individual feelings, roots are the embodiment of conceptual 
thoughts. The former perpetually vary in form, the latter are 
always well defined. The cry is singular in meaning, the root 
general. 

There is often, indeed, a whole world of meaning in a single 
interjection. An exclamation like pshaw! expresses impatience 
more eloquently than a long speech. Interjections, therefore, 
find a place in every language. They serve as an outlet for 
strongly excited feelings, and by means of them we can mani- 
fest our emotions in a livelier way than by means of words. 
They form, especially when accompanied by expressive ges- 
tures, a kind of emotional, as distinguished from rational, lan- 
guage. But they always remain interjections—that is, utter- 
ances of individual feelings; they never rise to the dignity of 
words—that is, to articulate expressions of general ideas. 

Setting aside, then, both the onomatopoeic and the interjec- 
tional theories as inadequate to explain the facts of language, 
can we derive more help from the sympathetic theory,* lately 
proposed by Noiré, towards a solution of our question, How 
concepts receive names? Noiré introduces his theory by point- 


* For an account of this theory the English reader is referred to Miiller’s 
Science of Thought, p. 295 ff; Contemporary Review, February, 1878, Article 
On the Origin of Reason ; Scottish Review, April, 1887, Article Noire’s New The- 
ory of Reason, 
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ing out the well-known fact, that when men engage in a com- 
mon activity—when, for instance, sailors row, women spin, and 
soldiers march, they are inclined to relieve their feelings by the 
utterance of more or less rhythmical sounds, at the same time 
that the product of their work grows under their hands. Such 
a sound tends to become distinctive of the particular action 
which called it forth, and serves to connect the subjective 
activity, say, that of digging, with the objective product, the 
hole dug. These sounds possess two great advantages. 
“ Firstly, they are signs of repeated acts, acts performed by 
ourselves, perceived therefore, and known by ourselves, and 
continuing in our memory as signs of such acts. Now what is 
the sign of a repeated act but the true realization of what we 
call a root embodying a concept, comprehending the many acts 
asone? These signs are not signs of objects perceived by our 
senses, for though each blow of an axe may be seen by the eye 
and heard by the ear, the willed act of striking with the pur- 
pose of felling a tree is never perceived by eye or ear. They 
are not the signs of things, but the signs of our own conscious- 
ness of repeated or continued acts. Secondly, these sounds 
being uttered from the beginning, not by one solitary individual 
only, but by men associated in a common work and united by 
&® common purpose, possess the great advantage of being 
understood by all.” ‘With such a root and concept as to 
dig, for instance, it was possible to name, that is, to know a 
cave, not as something dark and hollow that came accidentally 
within the ken of our senses, but as something which men had 
made with their own hands and with a definite purpose, as 
something which was what it was meant and made and known 
to be, as an object of our intellect far more than of our 
senses,” * 

This theory unquestionably contains much truth. It is in 
full harmony with certain well-established facts: 1st, That roots 
express concepts, or general ideas ; 2d, That the primitive roots, 
at least of the Aryan family, for the most part express acts, 


* Miiller’s Science of Thought, pp. 296, 297. 
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not states; 3d, That the acts expressed by these primi- 
tive roots are just such as were performed by the inhabitants of 
caves or lacustrian huts, such as digging, cutting, rubbing, | 
weaving, sowing, rowing. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
theory can explain all the facts connected with the origin of 
roots. We shall enter into no criticism of it as a whole, but 
what we wish to know is, how a particular sound became asso- 
ciated with a particular action? Is it due to arbitrary will? A 
number of men were engaged, say, in rowing a boat over the 
surface of a lake, and as they rowed they gave forth a peculiar 
cry. What we wish to know is, whether any other cry would 
have answered as well in connection with the special act of row- 
ing. If so, how came it to pass that they all took up the same 
cry in unison? Or shall we say that some one, being the leader 
of the crew, or having, perhaps, stronger lungs than the others, 
uttered a chance cry, which was then, by some tacit agreement, 
caught up by the rest as a cry suitable to the occupation in 
which they were engaged? But what would this be but to give 
to language not only a conventional, but even an accidental 
origin? And who that knows what language is,—language, 
that most perfect expression of the human reason—can bring 
himself to. believe that it owes its origin to chance? If, on the 
other hand, we say that the uttered cry sprang from some com- 
mon impulse, what is this but to affirm that it is due to a natu- 
ral necessity? That necessity might be simply physical, and 
this is all that Noiré’s theory, if we understand it aright, seems 
to suppose: the sound is a kind of natural reaction against the 
inward disturbance caused by muscular effort—an involuntary 
vibration of the voice, corresponding to the more or less regu- 
lar movements of the bodily frame—a modulation of the quick- 
,ened breath in its escape through the mouth. That might give 
us a sigh of relief or a grunt of satisfaction, but it would not 
give us such articulate sounds as roots invariably are. But if 
we hold that the necessity is psychological, we are led to what, 
we doubt not, is the true solution of the problem. 
It is this: there is a natural symbolism in the form of articu- 
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lated sounds, by which the creators of language instinctively 
expressed conceptual thought. All deeper philosophical re- 
flection has ever traced an inner correspondence between nature 
and mind. Even uncultivated men, if they do not clearly per- 
ceive, at least dimly feel, that truth and light, for instance, are 
so related that what truth is in the inner world, light is in the 
outer. Physical light is in this way a symbol of spiritual truth. 
These correspondences are not mere fancies which we impose 
upon the world; they have a real objective existence in virtue 
of the fact that the universe, comprehending nature and mind, 
is one all-interrelated system, in which the lower always fore- 
shadows the higher, while the higher exalts, transforms and 
glorifies the lower. Such. correspondence, which is the basis 
of all true symbolism, exists between the body and the soul. 
The soul has formed the body as the organ of its self-manifes- 
tation. It reveals itself in the movements of the limbs, in the 
expressions of the face, and especially in the tones of the voice. 
Without being taught we read hope in one countenance and 
despair in another ; we interpret aright the gesture expressive 
of contempt: we feel the thrill of pain or pleasure in the ut- 
tered cry. How? By reason of a pre-established harmony 
between body and soul, in consequence of which the internal 
emotion, whatever it is, comes to a corresponding external 
manifestation. And as there is a symbolism of feeling 
grounded in natural necessity, so, we believe, there is a like 
symbolism of thought. , 

By this symbolism of thought, however, we do not mean a set 
of conventional signs of outward objects, nor even a conscious 
imitation of the sounds such objects give forth. Roots, with 
which alone we are now concerned, do not signify things; they 
express acts or, it may be, states; and by the symbolism of 
thought we mean, that the consciousness of a repeated act or 
state, that is, a concept, embodies itself in an articulate sound 
which makes the same impression on the ear that the act or 
state makes on the mind. Such primary articulate sounds, 
which we call roots and which are the beginnings of all human 
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speech, are the immediate reflections of general ideas, and vary 
in form according to the impression made on the mind. They 
are no more arbitrary than the outward manifestation of 
anger; rather, they are instinctive, almost involuntary. A 
given ultimate root is the necessary form in which a given con- 
cept embodies itself. 

Such a theory, which some might contemptuously reject as 
mystical, is indeed incapable either of absolute proof or of abso- 
lute disproof. The creation of language long precedes history. 
We cannot transfer ourselves to that distant past, and witness the 
first feeble attempts at human speech. But, following the guid- 
ance of analogy, we find much that lends a high degree of 
probability to the view we have proposed. Our emotions, pas- 
sions and sentiments manifest themselves externally, partly in 
natural cries, partly in gestures, poses and modes of facial ex- 
pression. Each individual feeling has its own form of self- 
revelation. The shout of joy differs from the shriek of pain, 
the ringing laugh from the low moan, the glad countenance 
from the look of sorrow. The expression in every case is in- 
stinctive and spontaneous. It is adopted without deliberation 
or instruction, All the world over, widely opened eyes and 
mouth indicate astonishment. Why? We can only answer 
that such is nature’s symbol for the expression of this feeling. 
It is as if the man would throw wide open every avenue to take 
in that which causes his astonishment. Now, if nature has such 
a symbolism of feeling, why should she not also have a lke 
symbolism of thought? Why should a particular concept not 
utter itself in a naturally determined articulate sound? Why 
should the expression of ideas be more arbitrary than the ex- 
pression of feelings? If the latter is due to a natural neces- 
sity, why not also the former? . 

There is reason to think that, if we could recover roots in 
their earliest form as uttered by primeval men, we should find 
each phonetic element possessing, not indeed independent sig- 
nificance, but significance in the combination in which it stands. 
It would be seen that, while the root is a unity of thought, em- 
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bodying a single concept, it is formed by a fusion of sounds, 
each of which helps to modify the meaning. We feel this to 
some extent even now in the roots known tous. Certain letters 
and groups of letters impress us as having symbolical force. 
What is harsh in idea is conveyed through what is rough in 
sound; what is delicate and refined, through what is soft and 
smooth. This is the measure of truth contained in the onomato- 
poeic theory. We must not forget, indeed, that this subject, 
however interesting, is full of pitfalls, and that we must exercise 
great caution lest we be imposed upon by our fancies. But 
when we have made all due allowance for this danger, even our 
present roots are so often felt to be symbolical in form, that 
we cannot set down this fact to be mere accident. And yet the 
roots known to us are only a few thousand years old. What 
changes they may have undergone in the earlier period before 
they became transformed into our distinctively Aryan and 
Semitic roots, it is impossible to tell, nor can we say how much 
of their original symbolism they may have lost in the process 
of transmission from age to age and from country to country, 
owing to phonetic changes wrought by differences of climate, 
food and habit. Ifso much of this symbolism has survived the 
wreck of time, is it unreasonable to think that in the beginning 
the principle of symbolism had full sway, and that each of the 
sounds entering into the phonetic constitution of a root exerted 
a modifying influence on the meaning expressed ? 

Only it must not be imagined that vowels and consonants 
convey any meaning by themselves. They never had an inde- 
pendent existence in language. Real as they seem when we 
learn the alphabet, they are yet mere abstractions.* We must 
not for a moment suppose that consonants and vowels as such 
have each a special conceptual meaning, and that they are then 
consciously and of set purpose combined to express, as it were, 
a compound thought, into which the meanings of the several 
letters enter as constituent elements. Thus we might be 
tempted to think, and it has actually been thought, that in the 


* Miiller’s Science of Thought, p. 187. 
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root sta, to stand, the sound of is the liveliest expression 
of motion, and that the added sound of ¢ indicates a hin- 
drance ; so that s+¢ is equal to motion plus hindrance, that 
is, arrested motion or standing. That is unscientific child’s 
play, of which we have had more than enough from Plato to 
William Humboldt, and even to the present time. The view 
we have proposed does not regard each letter as having a 
meaning by itself, but only as exerting a modifying force in 
that fusion of primary sounds which we call a root, in such a 
way that every change of form, however slight, is necessarily 
accompanied by a corresponding change of meaning. So, who 
' would ascribe conceptual meaning to the several colors? Yet 
when combined or contrasted, how readily they lend themselves 
as symbols! As it is with colors, so it is with sounds. A root 
is, in fact, a picture painted in sounds instead of colors. 
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GERMAN LIFE AND CULTURE IN AMERICA. 
BY REV. J. H. DUBBS, D.D. 


“Crvit History,” says Lord Bacon, in his “Advancement of 
Learning,” “is of prime dignity and authority among human 
writings; as the examples of antiquity, the revolutions of 
things, the foundations of civil prudence, with the names and 
reputations of men are committed to its trust.” In a recent 
essay, an English statesman, George J. Goschen, intimates that 
the sage of Verulam has failed, in this passage, to indicate the 
most practical function of the study of history. “ Its chief 
purpose,” he says, “is to cultivate the imagination in the 
broadest sense; to enable us to represent to ourselves absent 
things ; to teach us to feel the impulses and sympathies and 
passions of other races different from ourselves.” ‘To 
ignore this,” continues Mr. Goschen, “to be narrow-minded, is 
@ very great national danger. Narrow-mindedness lost us in 
times past the American colonies. Statesmen were not able to 
sympathize with, or throw themselves into the position of these 
colonies; they could not represent to themselves absent things ; 
and they thought that this England of ours, with what they 
learned here, was sufficient for their guidance in the discharge 
of their imperial duties, It is not enough. We must learn to 
look beyond our local surroundings.” 

That this language contains a gentle but deserved reproof 
cannot well be doubted. Mr. Goschen, though himself a 
native of England, a first-honor man at Oxford, and a member 
of Her Majesty’s cabinet, is the son of a German. His 


father had come over to England when a very young man, 
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“ steeped,” as his son says, “to the very lips in intellectual 
culture.” “In his father’s house, as a boy, he had met all the 
great men of the best period of German literature. He had 
heard Schiller readhis own plays. He had listened to the 
conversation of great thinkers and great pocts.” He was a 
fine classical scholar, an acute critic, and a superb musician to 
boot. Influenced by the political conditions of his fatherland, 
he removed to England, founded a great commercial firm and 
accumulated an immense estate. It might be supposed that 
such a brilliant career would have secured him exemption from 
the social penalties which, in many lands, the stranger is called 
to endure ; but just here the insularity of the English race be- 
comes most apparent. Even the younger Goschen was, no doubt, 
made to feel, though in a less degree than Disraeli, the social 
disadvantage of belonging to an alien race. No wonder that 
as soon as he was able to lift up his voice in public he began to 
plead with the English people to study the history of culture ; 
to learn to appreciate the fact that there are people besides the 
English who are worthy of regard; to believe, in fact, in the 
brotherhood of nations. 

It would seem as though the English ought to be of all na- 
tions the most ready to recognize the dignity and grandeur of 
the German name. Not to speak of the fact that the English 
—whether Saxon or Norman—are of Teutonic origin ; that 
both Germans and English once worshipped Wodan, “ the light 
bringer ;” that in their respective languages, even at the 
present day, the names of the objects most generally employed 
in domestic life are essentially the same ; it requires but little 
familiarity with bistory to show how the royal blood of Ger- 
many has enriched the dynasties of England. From the days 
of the Empress Maud to those of Queen Victoria the most 
auspicious alliances of English royalty have been with the 
ruling houses of Germany—Hohenstauffen, Guelph, and Hohen- 
zollern. All these, it may be said, were but external relations 
which did not affect the people; how then shall we regard the 
great inventions which changed the face of England and of the 
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world? The Feudal system had been the most fearful engine 
of tyranny the world had ever known. So long as the impreg- 
nable fortresses of the nobility crowned every hill-top there 
could be no hope for the people. Who then deserves the 
laurel of victory for having battered down the battlements 
which had laughed at spear and catapult? Who is, in fact, 
the greatest conqueror in the history of the world? Is it not 
the inventor of gunpowder, the poor Franciscan monk of 
Ancklitzen, Berthold Schwartz? A century passed away and 
once more it was a German priest who inaugurated a world-wide 
revolution—not in physical power but in the spirit. For un- 
numbered ages men had daily beheld the rising and setting of 
the sun; but it was left for the canon of Ermeland, Nicholas 
Copernicus, to discover the secret of the motion of the spheres. 
It was, in its way, as great a discovery as the invention of 
gunpowder; it changed the current of human thought, and 
opened the way for the grandest discoveries of modern times. 

Even in antiquity men had succeeded in revealing some of 
the mysteries of nature; but after preserving them a little 
while in the secrecy of the temple or the cloister they were 
forgotten, and now their names alone appear in the catalogue 
of lost arts. What human culture demanded was an art pre- 
servative of all arts; and here again the man who, by his in- 
ventive genius, supplied the necessities of human culture was a 
German, the inventor of the art of printing, John Gutenberg 
of Mentz. 

Hardly less important in their influence on England and the 
world were the industrial inventions of Germany. It was a 
grand advance in the arts of domestic life when Jiirgens of 
Brunswick invented the spinning-wheel. It was a promise of 
individual liberty when the humble German artisan, John 
Peter Hele, of Nuremberg, constructed the first watch. 

The authors of England have freely recognized the pre- 
eminence of Germany in the highest grades of intellectual ex- 
ertion. They have glorified her as the land of science, of art, 
of arms and of song. Her amazing progress in every art that 
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can ennoble mankind has elicited the applause of all who can 
be charmed by poetry or instructed by philosophy. 

How then shall we account for the social prejudice, the atti- 
tude of conscious superiority—in which, at least in former 
days, the English nation regarded the German? Is it but a 
part of the British insularity—of that haughty exclusiveness * 
which has rendered the British unpopular in all their colonies ? 
Or was King George right when he said to his court: “You 
English have no boliteness—dat is why you was not brought 
up right when you was little.” 

We may, perhaps, venture to say that the Germans are them- 
selves to blame, for much of that lack of appreciation which, 
in England, the most intelligent of their number have found so 
painful and oppressive. For ages the great German hive was 
satisfied to make honey for the world without the least appre- 
ciation of its own merits; and if people do not respect them- 
selves it can hardly be expected that others should respect 
them. “ Write the biographies of your great men, ye silent, 
backward Germans,” wrote the great Herder, at the beginning 
of the present century. “In this respect other nations are far 
in advance of you. They elevate their heroes to the clouds on 
the pinion of swans and eagles; ye suffer them to perish in the 
dust. The English, French and Italians are vastly more inde- 
pendent ; they form their own judgments and are not afraid of 
the judgments of others. The consciousness that they have a 
Fatherland gives them the courage which we lack. With us 
only personages of rank are permitted to feel their own man- 
hood ; and when one of these conceives the idea that he is a 
remarkable being, how ridiculous and utterly contemptible he 
becomes ! ” 

Certainly, even in the last century there were isolated at- 
tempts to awaken the self-consciousness of the German people. 
Klopstock glorified the heroes of Germany ; Lessing dissected 
the prevailing imitations of French literature with the keenest 
weapons of critical skill; and when Frederick II. declared in 
bad French that Goethe’s “‘ Gétz von Berlichingen” was “a 
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detestable imitation of certain poor English compositions,” the 
veteran pioneer of German history, Justus Méser, attacked 
him with a degree of vigor that must have reminded the mon- 
arch of the onslaught of his enemies at the battle of Hoch- 
kirchen. Those were gloomy days, but the seed that was 
sowed in tears brought forth a harvest of joy. The grand 
century appeared—the period of the glory of Germany—an 
age unequalled in the history of the world. What galaxies of 
glory now adorned the heavens. “ Welch reicher Himmel, 
Stern an Stern, Wer kennet ihre Namen?” In that brilliant 
multitude are Goethe and Schiller, Wieland and Herder, Kant 
and Fichte, Hegel and Schelling. Yonder we see the Hum- 
boldts and Herschels, the Grimms and Schlegels, and close be- 
side them Niebuhr and Raumer, Mommsen and Ranke. And 
what shall we say of Gluck, and Haydn, and Mozart, and 
Beethoven, and Von Weber, and Wagner; of Cornelius, and 
Kaulbach, and Overbeck, and Veit, and the Achenbachs; of 
Schwanthaler, and Schadow and Rauch; of warriors and 
Statesmen of every degree, like Bliicher and Gneisenau, 
Scharnhorst and Stein, Moltke and Bismarck, and last &nd 
noblest of them all, “der Kaiser Wilhelm,” the grand old 
Barbarossa who awoke to save his country in het utmost need. 
In Germany itself the ages of humiliation have certainly 
ended. Every German is proud of his nationality, and believes 
that the future will lead onward from triumph to triumph. 
Strange that the people who at home are so proud of their 
fatherland should be so ready to forget it when they dwell in 
other countries! In America, Herder’s complaint, which we 
have quoted, has lost none of its truth and appropriateness. 
It has been estimated that the Germans and their descendants 
constitute one-fifth of the population of the United States— 
will it be asserted that they exercise the degree of political in- 
fluence to which their numbers fairly entitle them? More 
intellectual than the Hollanders, they have failed to secure 
their social position. More intelligent than the Irish, they 
have quietly yielded to them the government of our great cities. 
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More reliable than the French, the latter have actually, on our 
northern frontier, extended the area of their language, while it 
requires no prophet’s eye to discern that the time will come 
when, except among the learned, the German language will 
cease to be spoken in our midst; for, as has been well said, 
the uneducated will not long be satisfied to use two languages 
—they find it hard enough to express themselves in one. Al- 
ways excepting the anarchists and infidels, who have left their 
country for their country’s good, and the pauper element which 
has sometimes been thrust upon us, the Germans are recognized 
as excellent citizens, but this is almost all. Their toil has en- 
riched the land; their blood has crimsoned every battle-field ; 
yet historians have hardly mentioned them. It is the old story: 


“ The page killed the boar, 
The knight took the gloire”’ 


We do not think any one is so much to blame for this state 
of affairs as the Germans themselves; for in this busy age, 
here as in England, people are apt to be regarded according to 
thefr own estimate of themselves, unless their unworthiness be 
plainly proven. Possibly, it is well for this country that the 
Germans are not more ready to assert themselves. It might 
not be a good thing to have a little Germany on this side of 
the Atlantic, as some enthusiastic Germans have desired. 
*¢ America,” said Dr. Schaff, “is the melting-pot of European 
nationalities,” and it may be desirable that every foreign ele- 
ment should as soon as possible lose its identity. At the same 
time, the fact remains that there is at our very doors a popula- 
tion with which the average American is very imperfectly ac- 
quainted. This people, so numerous, so intelligent, cannot fail 
to exert a potent, though silent, influence in moulding our 
American nationality. 

“German Life and Culture in America” is therefore a theme 
which should be of profound interest to Americans. 

As the writer is a preacher, he may perhaps be permitted to 
treat the subject in homiletic style. First, then, in German 
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fashion, we have Realgeschichte, and secondly, Culturgeschichte ; 
we must first relate certain facts which authenticate the claim 
of the Germans to constitute an integral part of our American 
nationality, and then trace the development of German domes- 
tic and social life in its influence on our national manners and 
customs. 

I. 

That there is a migratory element in the German nature will 
hardly be questioned. When history first lifts the veil, we be- 
hold Teutonic tribes moving hither and thither throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe. We see the Suevi coming from 
the East, and, according to the legend, dividing in the centre 
of Germany, one part occupying Sweden, and the other Suabia 
and Switzerland, and each preserving the title of the tribe, in 
varying forms, in the names of these respective countries. A 
little later we behold the Goths marching southward, until the 
Alps rise up to bar their way and they too divide—one grand 
division to occupy the valley of the Danube, the other to cross 
the land of Gaul and to establish the Visigothic kingdom in 
Spain. Once more the shuttle flies westward, and Clovis: and 
his Franks establish a mighty empire. Finally, Charlemagne 
bears northward the thread with which he binds the Saxon 
Wittekind ; and thus the warp and woof of Germany are laid. 
With Charlemagne the Germans ceased to consist of nomadic 
tribes, but their fondness for wandering continued. All through 
the Middle Ages there was not a great enterprise undertaken in 
any country of Europe, there was not a single battle, in which 
the Germans failed to have a part. 

If the Icelandic legend is true,—and we see no reason to 
doubt it,—not two centuries from the epoch of Charlemagne 
had passed when the Northmen—themselves a Teutonic race— 
visited for the first time the coast of North America. “One 
day,” says the saga, “one of the sailors, a German named 
Tyrker, wandered into the forest. When at last they found 
him, he was dancing and singing for joy ; then he came to meet 
them with a great bunch of grapes in his hand, and said, ‘See, 
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grapes are growing here, as in my fatherland!’” Then they 
called the country Vineland—“ An auspicious prophecy” says 
Loher, “ of the time when Germans should glorify the forests 
of America with wine and song.” 

The real discovery of America we gladly concede to the 
great Genoese, but surely some credit belongs to his friend 
Martin Behaim, of Nuremberg, the great astronomer and navi- 
gator, of whom Riccioli says: “ Columbus would hardly have 
ventured on his voyage if Behaim had not shown him the way.” 
It should also be remembered, though the act may not have 
been very commendable, as giving honor to the wrong man, 
that it was a German geographer (Hylacomilus or Waldsee- 
miiller) who, appreciating the fact that the newly-discovered 
country was not a part of India, first called it America. 

These facts, it may be said, have but little present value and 
importance. They are, indeed, like the mailed crusader at the 
foot of an English pedigree, of whom it may be said that, 
though he exerts but little direct influence on the present 
generation, the family would be very unwilling to dispense with 
his services. 

To any one who is at all familiar with the history of Europe, 
it is plain why, during the period of colonization, Germany 
failed to found a province in America. For our present pur- 
pose it is enough to remind you that Germany had been for 
more than a century the battle-ground of Europe. No tongue 
can describe the misery, the ruin, the utter desolation which 
accompanied and succeeded that wilderness of wars. Before 
that dreadful period the commerce of the world centred in the 
cities of the Hanseatic league ; now the channels of trade were 
changed, and the ships of Hamburg and Bremen lay rotting at 
their wharves. And when at last the Thirty Years’ war was 
nominally ended by the treaty of Westphalia, the condition of 
Germany, through the success of the policy inaugurated by 
Richelieu, was infinitely worse than it had been before. Every 
little princeling was practically made an absolute monarch; the 
nobles were freed from taxation, and left to prey without re- 
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straint upon the peasantry. In those dreadful days there was 
nothing to preserve Germany from relapsing into barbarism 
but the piety and industry of the people. Every German 
peasant regarded it as his duty to teach his child to read the 
Bible, to recite the catechism, and to work with all his might. 

Of course, under such depressing conditions extensive colo- 
nization was an impossibility ; but for this very reason many 
of the more intelligent classes became soldiers of fortune and 
found their way to distant lands. When Charles V. ruled 
over Germany and Spain, before the great desolation had come 
upon the land, he preferred to place his interests in South 
America in the charge of Germans. Unfortunately for his- 
toric purposes, many of these translated their names into the 
language of the country,—as has been usual with the Germans 
of all ages when they have settled in foreign lands,—but such 
names as those of Sebastian Rentz, the governor of San Do- 
mingo, Ambrosius Dalfinger and Philip von Hutten are still 
brilliantly recorded in the history of South America. In 
1528 the emperor borrowed from Bartholomew Welser, a mer- 
chant of Augsburg, the enormous amount of twelve tons of 
gold. Finding it difficult to repay the loan in cash, the emperor 
-was delighted when Welser accepted, instead of payment, the 
province of Venezuela, in South America. So it happened, 
that, for thirty years, a simple German merchant was practi- 
eally a king on the American continent. In a somewhat 
similar way the German house of Fugger founded Buenos 
‘Ayres. It was concerning one of this family that the emperor 
boasted when he was shown the crown jewels of France: 
“ You call these things precious, but I have a linen weaver in 
Augsburg who is rich enough to buy them, and keep them too.” 

These days of glory were short-lived, and when trouble 
came, many Germans remained in Spanish lands. “ Every- 
where,” says a Spanish author, “these German communities 
became circles of light and culture.” The first book printed 
in America issued from the press of a German, Martin Kron- 
berger, in the City of Mexico, in 1544, 
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To rehearse these facts, would be inexcusable, if they were 
not so generally ignored, even by our foremost historians. 
When we study the history of American exploration we find 
the Germans everywhere. Is it known, as it ought to be, that 
Prince Rupert of the Palatinate founded the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and that in his honor a great part of the Arctic 
regions was named Prince Rupert’s Land? Are the services 
of John Lederer, the explorer of the Southwest, appreciated as 
they should be? Do we even give sufficient honor to the Ger- 
man priests, Ludwig Hennepin, the explorer of the Mississippi, 
and Eusebius Francis Kino, (properly Kahn) the discoverer 
and explorer of Lower California and Arizona? 

To follow the adventures of these great explorers would be 
to lose our way in the wilderness. Let us turn for a moment 
to the beginning of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Every 
one knows that the first colony on the west bank of the Dela- 
ware was founded by the Swedes in 1638; but how few are 
aware that the leader of that colony was Peter Minuit, a Ger- 
man from Wesel, and still fewer are those who by the examina- 
tion of original documents have convinced themselves that a 
large proportion of the so-called Swedish Colony consisted of 
Germans ; that the celebrated Governor Printz (properly John 
Printz von Buchau) was a German nobleman; and that the 
diplomatic correspondence at the time of the surrender was 
conducted in the German language. William Penn, it is 
known, spoke Dutch and German with fluency. Three times he 
visited Germany, and it was at his invitation that the tide of 
German emigration began to flow towards his new American 
province. It was mainly sympathy for an oppressed people, 
whose views so nearly coincided with his own, that induced him . 
first to extend his invitation to the scattered Anabaptist and 
Pietistic sects, who almost exclusively belonged to the hum- 
blest classes; but it will not be denied that the recognized 
pioneer of the great migration, Francis Daniel Pastorius, was a 
man of profound and varied culture. It was he, who in 1688 
issued the earliest protest against negro-slavery. Before he 
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came to America he was distinguished as an author, and even 
in the wilderness he maintained his literary habits, leaving 
behind him many unpublished manuscripts, most of which are 
now lost. His ‘ Bee-hive,” a huge folio of more than one 
thousand pages, written in seven languages, is still in posses- 
sion of the family. It is of this work that Whittier says : 


‘‘ He wrote, in half the languages of man, 
His ‘ Rusca Apium,’ which with bees began, 
And through the gamut of creation ran.” 


Is it creditable to Pennsylvania that the tomb of such a man 
should be unmarked by a monument? Is it honorable to the 
Germans of the present generation that his works still remain 
unpublished? 

We shall not attempt to relate the story of the German set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania. It would furnish abundant material 
for a volume, but would be one of the saddest ever written. 
Most of the early settlers were poor exiles driven from the 
Palatinate by successive French invasions or by the cruelty of 
their own rulers, The horrors of the Palatinate invasions have 
been minutely described by German historians, and the ruined 
Castle of Heidelberg is their monument. Can anything more 
dreadful be conceived than the burning of Spires and Manheim, 
the systematic destruction of the vineyards, and the sudden ex- 
patriation of 30,000 people in the depth of winter? ‘“ Against 
whom are you fighting?” inquired a Frenchman of the German 
commander during the last war. “ Against whom are you fight- 
ing, since Napoleon has fallen?” “Sir,” was the reply, ‘‘ we 
are fighting against Louis XIV.” Turenne, Montchas and, 
worst of all, Melac were the chief instruments of France in the 
work of desolation. No wonder that the peasants of the Palat- 
inate still call their dogs “ Melac,” and that the name is given 
only to curs of inferior degree. 

It would demand unusual literary skill to describe the succes- 
sive acts of this great tragedy—the flight down the Rhine; the 
camp at Amsterdam; the transportation to England at the in- 
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vitation of Queen Anne; the “ Palatine riots” of the English 
laborers, who insisted that the Germans “ must go;” and the 
final deportation to the American colonies. “ What shall be 
done with the Palatines?” was the burning question of the age. 
It seemed as though the great migration would never end. To 
crown the horrors of a century came the dreadful winter of 
1709, which for a time rendered Switzerland almost uninhabit- 
able—“‘ when the birds were frozen in the air, and it seemed, 
when spring came at last, as though a great fire had swept over 
the land.” Thus one wave of emigration followed the other ; 
but the privations and sufferings of that great movement, who 
can tell? The horrors of “ the middle passage ” in the days of 
slavery were not greater than those of a voyage in an emigrant 
ship across the Atlantic. The government of Great Britain 
certainly showed extraordinary kindness to the Germans; but 
many of the colonial governors, who had come to America with 
the intention of enriching themselves as rapidly as possible, 
sought to accomplish this purpose by reaping the reward of 
their labor. At Mobile and Biloxi the Palatines were put to 
work on the lowlands, where they died of fever; in North Car- 
olina they were sent to occupy # doubtful claim in the wil- 
derness, and were massacred by the Tuscarora Indians; in 
Maine they were shamefully cheated; in New York, Governor 
Hunters waited until the Germans had cleared their farms, and 
then confiscated them on a legal techicality. It was then that 
Conrad Weiser gathered the people and plunged with them into 
the trackless wilderness. Through unnumbered difficulties and 
dangers they made their way along the Susquehanna until they 
found a place that pleased them well, and there, as Whittier 
says, they sang once more 
‘**On the banks of Swatara the songs of the Rhine.” 


When the Germans arrived in Pennsylvania they found that 
earlier settlers had chosen land which was easily cleared, and 
they were compelled to attack the forests which occupied the 
interior of the country. The result proved that the soil which 
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had sustained great trees was best suited to agricultural pur- 
poses; but who can form an adequate idea of the toil and pri- 
vation which the task of clearing it involved. For years the 
Germans dwelt in comparative solitude. Separated in great 
degree from the educational influences of the Fatherland, and 
unable to speak the language of their rulers, it is perhaps not 
surprising that their intellectual progress was slow, though 
there were among them at all times men of intelligence and in- 
fluence. In their isolated position, it must be confessed, some 
of the most unpleasant traits of the German people sometimes 
appeared in an intensified form. Conrad Weiser quoted Scrip- 
ture, and told them they were “‘ a perverse and stiff-necked gen- 
eration.” Delighting in their new-found liberty, they were ready 
to suspect everybody—even their own pastors—of a design to 
take it from them. Divided into many sects and cherishing 
many antiquated prejudices, concerted action in their own be- 
half appeared to be impossible, and the early attempts of their 
pastors to establish literary institutions were consequently un- 
successful. With all these deficiencies, they were much more 
intelligent than their English cotemporaries supposed them to 
be. At the very time when an eminent Philadelphian was 
writing letters to England in which he described the Germans 
as “so profoundly ignorant as to be unable to speak the Eng- 
lish language,” and as “ fast becoming like unto wood-born sav- 
ages,” almost every German church in the province sustained a 
flourishing parochial school, and the celebrated printer, Chris- 
topher Saur, was conducting at Germantown a German publish- 
ing house, which was by far the largest and most successful in 
the American colonies. 

In considering the history of the Germans in America we 
are not surprised that they should have accomplished little ; we 
are rather surprised that, notwithstanding their isolation and 
the difficulty of acquiring another language, they should have 
been able to do so much. 

Concerning the important part which they took in the War 
of the Revolution, Bancroft has written: “ Neither they nor 
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their descendants have laid claim to all the praise that was 
their due.” In the list of the generals of the Continental army 
history has not forgotten to record such names as Herkimer, 
Steuben, Von Woedtke, De Kalb, Weedon, De Haas and Muhl- 
enberg. Of the Governors of Pennsylvania since the Revolu- 
tion, nine have been German in the direct line of descent, and 
several others were Germans on the mother’s side. On the 
social influence of the Germans in Pennsylvania it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge. Such names as Muhlenberg, Wister, Helffen- 
stein, Hiester, Keim and many others have, I believe, found a 
place in our unwritten “domesday-book.” In Science, too, the 
names of Melsheimer, Gross, Leidy, Haldeman and Pepper are 
sufficiently familiar. . 
We may have lingered too long in Pennsylvania; but it is 
natural to take a special interest in the theme to which we are 
most intimately related. Certainly, the German counties of 
Pennsylvania, with their extension, or overflow, through Mary- 
land and the Shenandoah valley, constitute but a small part 
of the region occupied by the Germans in America. Vastly 
more extensive and more important in its bearings on the gen- 
eral interests of our country is the new immigration, which is 
said to have begun about the year 1880, and which still flows" 
westward in unabated volume. Though the vast majority of 
recent German immigrants have at once become tillers of the 
soil, we need not say that in cities like Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Fort Wayne and St. Louis the Germans are sufficiently numer- 
ous to make themselves felt in the thought and life of the 
entire community. There are social circles which reproduce 
the culture of Berlin and Vienna; there are German schools 
without number, and German philanthropic institutions, Pro- 
testant and Catholic, scattered through all the western land. 
That an intelligent community of such extent must produce 
literature goes without saying, but how few of its greatest 
names have gained a national reputation! Schurz is known 
because he was recently a member of the President’s Cabinet, 
and Follen, Lieber and Grund are remembered from a former 
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generation ; but few besides Germans have heard the names of 
Stallo, and Koerner, and Kroeger, and Kirchhoff. To study 
minutely the character and history of what may be called the 
modern German element in America would be a fascinating 
task, but one fact which we set out to illustrate appears suffi- 
ciently clear. The Germans have formed an important ele- 
ment in the development of our national life. It is sometimes 
said that the Americans are an Anglo-Saxon nation, but the 
assertion is not true. We recognize the greatness of England ; 
we rejoice in the possession of her legal system and of her 
splendid literature; we cheerfully accord to her the chief place 
in the line of our national ancestry. But America is not a 
“‘Greater Britain.” Every nation in Europe has poured its 
tributaries into the broad stream of American nationality. Of 
all these tributaries that of Germany is the most vigorous—the 
most important. If, then, we recognize England as “ the mo- 
ther country,” may we not be permitted to call Germany “the 
fatherland?” 
Il. 


It is not an easy task to trace the development of German 
domestic and social life in its influence on our national manners 
and customs. One of the chief difficulties is found in securing 
a broad and comprehensive view of what constitutes German 
domestic and social life. Even the dramatists, who have no 
difficulty in presenting an acceptable type of other nationalities, 
can at best depict but a few of its varying forms. Germany 
includes so many countries, and indeed her language and peo- 
ple extend so far beyond what have for ages been regarded as 
her natural geographical boundaries, that it is difficult to char- 
acterize the typical German. 


‘ 


«* Where is the German’s fatherland ? 
Is’t Prussia’s or Suabia’s land? 
Is't where the Rhine’s rich vintage gleams ? 
Or where the northern sea-gull screams f 
Ah, no, no, no! 
His fatherland’s not bounded so,” 
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In all countries, however, a few traits of character may be de- 
tected, which are recognized as peculiarly German, and it is 
through them that the Germans have exerted the greatest social 
influence. One of these is best expressed by the peculiar Ger- 
man word Gemiithlichkeit, a word for which there is no exact 
English equivalent, and which, it has been rather unkindly said, 
is lacking in English because the emotion which it expresses is 
unappreciated. It involves a heartfelt recognition of the bro- 
therhood of man, and manifests itself in a certain bluff geniality, 
which renders intelligent Germans exceedingly popular. It is 
just in this point that the English character appears to be de- 
fective. The English are naturally intelligent, moral and just. 
When they have determined upon a course of action, they pur- 
sue it with a degree of directness of which no other nation is 
capable; but they find it difficult to believe in the sincerity of 
people who do not agree with them, and they have a truly Ro- 
man contempt for “barbarians.” For this reason, though the 
subject-races in the British colonies respect their masters, they 
do not love them. 

We believe that German Gemiithlichkeit, sanctified by Chris- 
tian faith, has exerted an excellent influence in smoothing 
down certain angularities of our national character. Its effect 
on the aborigines in the last century was certainly most benefi- 
cent. The Indian question is our standing “crux.” Is it 
known that for nearly half a century the Germans and the In- 
dians of Eastern Pennsylvania lived side by side without a 
single serious quarrel? Is the fact recognized, as it ought to 
be, that the German Moravian missionaries had practically 
solved the Indian question, before their work was ruined by 
rowdies and fanatics? All honor then to Zinzendorf, Spang- 
enberg, Zeisberger, Post, Senseman and the rest of that noble 
company of confessors. 

We have already referred to the protest of Pastorius against 
slavery. Within fifty years of that event two similar protests 
were issued by Germans in the Southern States ; and one of the 
clearest expositions of the evils of the system I have ever read 
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appears in a book published in 1818 at Harrisonburg, Va., by 
a German minister whom Marshall College afterward created 
a Doctor of Divinity, whose name, somewhat ominously, was 
John Brown. The fact is, that the Germans never liked 
slavery. It did not accord with their national genius, and 
they therefore quietly removed it from their midst. 

The liberty which the Germans have desired for others they 
have always demanded for themselves. It will be remembered 
that, as early as 1734, John Peter Zenger the German printer 
of New York was the first in America to insist upon the free- 
dom of the press, and that in his celebrated trial it was estab- 
lished as a principle. 

Whether for good or evil it is certain that, the Germans 
have always been advocates of social freedom. There are 
among them tens of thousands who disapprove of the apparent 
extreme to which this principle has been developed by some of 
their compatriots, but the subject is not often discussed and is 
much more rarely the cause of disagreement. It was not al- 
ways soand indeed there was a time when the Germans were 
proverbial for their bitter contentions concerning minor social 
questions, but the time for such conflicts appears to have 
passed by. Men of the most diverse opinions and social habits 
seem to have established a modus vivendi among themselves. In 
matters of social custom, where no one’s rights are imperiled, 
they have learned to let each other alone. These sentiments 
of broad toleration have not been without an effect on the whole 
American people. 

“The Germans,” it has been said, “ are a joyous people, and 
they have learned how to enjoy themselves.” Not to speak of 
popular festivals and athletic sports in which many of them 
take great delight, there can be no doubt that cheerfulness is a 
national characteristic. Even the most devoted German is in 
no danger of mistaking gloominess for piety. In all the world 
there is no happier place than a Christian German home. The 
child-like rejoicing with which church festivals and birth-days 
are celebrated by young and old; the giving of little gifts on 
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such occasions not only to members of the household, but to 
friends beyond its immediate circle ; the effusive welcome with 
which the house-father is greeted whenever he returns from his 
daily toil, and his consequent disposition to take his wife and 
children with him wherever he can; the simple hospitality 
which is freely extended to every visitor—have not ull these 
German peculiarities a tendency to sweeten the joys of domes- 
tic and social life? Surely, in these respects Americans have 
learned much from the Germans in their midst, and, in the 
hard, prosaic struggle for existence which is so characteristic 
of the present age we could wish they would learn more. 

It might be pleasant to consider what German culture has 
done for purely American literature and science. Besides the 
service directly performed by Germans in the scientific work 
of the government, in the elevation of our literary institutions, 
and in the translation of rich stores of German literature, it 
should not be forgotten that our foremost authors—such as 
Bancroft, Ticknor, Motley and Longfellow—studied at German 
universities. And Bayard Taylor, though born among the 
Quakers, became more German than the Germans themselves. 

To consider the psychologic and religious influence of Ger- 
man culture in America is a task which lies beyond our present 
purpose. We can but venture to offer a hint or two which 
may be susceptible of further development. There are we 
know, persons otherwise intelligent, who suppose that Germany 
is wholly given over to skepticism, and that religious instruc- 
tion derived from such a source should therefore be regarded 
with suspicion. If this position is well taken, why is it, we 
may ask, that our foremost theologians are proud to derive 
their inspiration from German sources, that our best books of 
devotion are the fruit of German piety, and that even our 
Sunday-school books are filled with pictures of the Christian 
life of Germany? Why is it that our most gifted students of 
theology regard it as an exalted privilege to complete their 
course of study at the German universities? Is it not because 
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Germany, which has produced much skepticism, has also fur- 
nished the best means of meeting and refuting it? 

In the present essay it has been our purpose to indicate the 
position of the Germans in American history, as well as to 
show that their life and culture have, on the whole, exerted a 
beneficial influence on our native land. When we come to 
know them we shall like them better. The Germans have 
often been misunderstood ; but when the fact is appreciated 
that they have not only enriched the land by honest toil, but 
have made our lives freer and more sympathetic, and have 
helped to make our homes and churches more beautiful, 
Americans will not refuse to grant them the honor which is 
their due. 


- 














IV. 


THE UNKNOWABLE GOD; THE SPIRITUALITY OF 
GOD’S BEING. 


(Acts xvii, 28) Agnosio Theo, 
BY REV. C. Z. WEISER, D.D. 


In vain do men seek after more convincing Proofs of the 
Being of God than have been made patent to Mankind already 
at the genesis of the Race. And these primal evidences are of 
an order, higher than which Human Reason were incompetent 
to apprehend and appreciate, though they were multiplied a 
thousand fold. For whether we reflect solely on the Nature of 
a Necessarily Self-Existent Being, or contemplate the Consti- 
tution of the Universe, a Living, Conscious Creator, an Intel- 
ligent, Moral, Personal God, follows in the immediate wake of 
our thoughts, unless prejudice has been factitiously excited. 
Human Reason itself cannot be traced to a more natural 
source indeed, and never is more satisfactorily accounted for, 
except by way of a suspicious speciousness. We may safely 
assume then, that God has uttered His loudest and most elo- 
quent voice, once for all, to Mankind on its present plane of 
existence. 

Not a few sages, zealous to discover other and Specific Proofs 
of God’s Being, on the basis of a general or universal Con- 
sensus, learnedly advocate the Theory of Innate Ideas, which 
are supposed to serve as supplementary to Reason—as hand- 
maidens to man’s queenly prerogative or most royal endow- 
ment—so that a knowledge which ministers so largely to the 
well-being, morality and happiness of Society, might be ren- 
dered all the more general and sure. Inasmuch, however, as 
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man is endowed with the royal gift of Reason, in consequence of 
which he is rendered fully competent to discern the Eternal 
Power and Godhead, in Creation, it may fairly be asked: 
To what further purpose should the Creator still more enrich 
His nature, by conferring also an extraordinary Apperception 
of His Being? Were it not equally consistent, then, to hold 
toa like inborn organ, by which he might discern the differ- 
ence between Colors, supplementary to his sense of vision ? 
And should it be imagined that such an extraordinary endow- 
ment were only imperatively necessary in this special case, 
since such a knowledge is too essential to the well-being of the 
Race, to be left over entirely to the capricious meanderings of 
erratic Reason, we might again pertinently ask: Were not a 
like preventive needed, in behalf of a Divine Providence? 
In behalf of the Immortality of the Soul? In behalf of a 
Future Life? In behalf, indeed, of all the Fundamentals of 
Christian Theism? It were qnite easy, in this: way, to ex- 
tend the catalogue of ‘‘Innate Ideas ” far enough to land us 
on the borders of a rank Fatalism. 

It would appear, furthermore, that the Creator had sadly 
failed to reach His ultimate end, by such a plan as is loudly 
mooted. For it must be conceded, that if by the Divine In- 
tention of Innate Ideas, it had been meant to secure Mankind 
against all possible doubt in this direction, the process has 
failed of its end. To imagine the presence of such an Ap- 
perception, which is to serve as a pioneer to Reason, of whose 
presence and virtue Reason itself must yet remain uncon- 
scious, apart from the acquisition of Language or Culture; 
since, both must keep apace, if clearness and infallibility are to 
result, and which Apperception itself, at last, is rendered so 
dim, deformed or warped, as to be no longer trustworthy— 
this is equal to a confession of its worthlessness, surely. 

Be it true, that no Tribe is positively known, from whose 
memory every trace of a Supreme Being has been totally 
eradicated, which has not also sunk down into bestial ignorance. 
We look in vain, too, for a People, which, so soon as it is con- 
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fronted with a Series of Cause and Effect, does not also infer a 
Primal Cause; or, that does not also infer an Intelligent 
Cause, in the measure after which it is able to discern Design, 
or Effect, by a teleological order. And whether we assume 
that the Race draws the conclusion, of so universal a nature, 
from a study of the Order and Harmony in the Universe, that 
a Supreme, Intelligent Being exists; or regards such a knowl- 
edge as the product of an antecedent tuition, and Tradition, 
we may, under either creed, still believe that the Idea, when 
once conceived, to be too nearly allfed to Human Reason, as 
well as of too great a significance, not to maintain and per- 
petuate itself with the growth of Language; whilst its de- 
terioration may readily be regarded as the résult of indiffer- 
ence. But the Idea of the Supreme Being preserved its 
original identity far too meanly and imperfectly among the 
Pagan Nations for us to hold it as an Imprimatur, immediately 
impressed upon the human soul by the hand of the Creator. 
The history of its degeneration proved itself far too licen- 
tiously for the Reason of Mankind to accept it as a Divine 
Sovegnir, surely. 

Reason, in its first and virgin impulse, in no case conceived 
of a Supreme Being as a Jupiter, or Fetish of any kind. And 
how much more improbable were it then, that the Original 
Image of the Deity, if primarily indentured on the soul, could 
ever have become so wholly unlike itself? All its malforma- 
tions are but warped remains of a pre-existent Tradition, 
which, emanating originally from a pure fountain, gradually 
and imperceptibly deflected further and yet further from its 
initial direction, in consequence of the violent dispersions of 
the Race, which necessarily must have befallen it during the 
early settlement of the earth, but which had come to achieve 
so high a degree of reverence among the masses, after a com- 
parative rest and fixidity had been reached, through the attain- 
ment of a more humane order of society—that no one any 
longer ventured so far as to suspect or question the genuine- 
ness of its popular representations. It came to be assumed 
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that these images were verily fac similes of their original pro- 
totypes. A Plato affirms that the Egyptian idols of his own 
day were no improvement on the representations of a thousand 
years earlier, and that those caricatures even had become so 
sacred in the eyes of the populace, as that no hesitation was 
felt to rank the monster Antonius among the statues of the 
gods, provided only that his niche was filled by a figure equally 
grotesque. 

This is a striking proof of the fact, that even Reason can be 
made to accommodate itself to the most absurd notions, in 
spite of the advancement gained in taste and acumen, and that 
it can be brought to acquiesce in their deification to such a 
degree, when once enshrined in the garbs of antiquity and 
state pomp, that Philosophy even, may no longer attempt to 
assail them without the help of extraordinary revolutions 
which Providence must ever inaugurate and further. 

Without such Providential interventions, Human Reason is 
impotent to spread popular enlightenment. Reason is only 
capable of illuminating the individual, and is, besides, of such 
@ peculiar kind as to be forever in danger of being extin- 
guished. A Socrates thoroughly discerned the superstition of 
his day and native city; yet discerning thoroughly, he never- 
theless drank his bowl of hemlock. A Plato, too, saw it all; 
but, warned by the fate of his master, he resorted to the strat- 
agem of teaching in ambiguous phrases with all the greater 
diligence, and sacrificed lustily with the commonalty, Says 
Count d’Alembert: “ Philosophy never dared to attack popu- 
lar superstition single-handed, but ever prudently awaits its 
favorable moment; and as often as it prematurely makes an 
onset, the attempt proves disastrous, or, at least, hazardous. 
Every dominant power is jealops and revengeful; and what 
may we imagine to be more jealous and revengeful than an 
order of superstition which is revered by the populace and 
supported by the State? The death of one Socrates proved 
wholly futile to check a reigning superstition. It required a 
host of martyrs; and such a galaxy of martyrs Philosophy is 
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slow to build. Let but a single note of danger be signaled 
aloud, and the army of theorizers proves itself as ignomini- 
ously cowardly to its Esprite, as its members had been pre- 
viously confident in their cry. Even a Galileo, who may 
properly be called the ‘ Father of Natural Philosophy,’ in that 
he before, and more than, others familiarly introduced Reason 
and Nature, was compelled to recant, to escape the wrath of 
the Holy Inquisition. Let men congratulate themselves ‘ac- 
cordingly on a better Providence, through which they are ena- 
bled to know the Supreme Being in a purer light, and likewise 
confess Him with a becoming courage.” 

It is self-evident that man cannot comprehend the Nature of 
the Infinite Being because of his finite constitution. If it goes 
without saying that man cannot grasp the constitutional 
essence of even the simplest creature, how were it conceivable 
to understand the Nature and Essence of Him so utterly unlike 
any created being ? 

Yet is man not wholly at sea in reference to the Deity, on 
this account, because of His attributes, which confront us on 
every side, as well as by virtue of his inherent soul-capacity 
of conceiving of all possible perfections. And although we are ° 
incapable of realizing the fulness of our imaginations, we are 
yet able to realize enough of their order to permit us to inter- 
pret the happy relation which Man sustains to the Supreme 
Being. We are, accordingly, warranted to contemplate, to a 
better perception of our own happiness, the glorious picture 
of God. 

We are obliged to conceive of God as a Necessarily Self- 
Existent Being—like as a fountain survives from within itself. 
It is inconceivable that He ever should not have been; even as 
it is inconceivable that He should not be everywhere, or incon- 
ceivable that He should not have been in any age or in any 
place. He is Infinite in Duration and in Being—from Everlast- 
ing to Everlasting, and from Infinity to Infinity. 

Yet is God not Duration or Space; Time and Space are 
through and by virtue of Him; nor were Eternity and Infinity 
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conceivable apart from Him; these were Zeros without Him. 
He had been the Omnipresent God during primeval Eternity, 
when, apart from Himself, all had been Zero, and an eternal 
night still covered the deep, whence all worlds emerged subse- 
quently, through the efficiency of His word; He had been as 
He is now. Throughout all the depths of Space, along the 
most remote shores of Creation, in every atom of boundless 
domains, He is, and exists without Extension and without Divisi- 
bility everywhere and always in His Infinitude. He is ever in 
His Entirety All-seeing, All-hearing, All-wise, All-efficient. 

But God is not the Soul of the Universe; else were He pas- 
sive and active, at the same time, and its parts were likewise 
parts of Himself, whilst He were also subject to all the 
changes of the World-System. God is no more the Soul of the 
Universe than the human soul is the soul of all things, which 
it experiences outside of itself. God is Omnipresent in the Total- 
ity of His Infinitude, and not merely by virtue of His Efficiency ; 
but in the Totality of His Being—since no efficiency is imagin- 
able without a presence also, of some sort. God is without 
Form; else were His Nature also circumscribed; and, were it 
impossible for Him to be everywhere at hand, then were His 
presence nowhere necessary, either. 

God’s Being is of a most incomplex order; ever perfectly 
consistent with Himself, as well as unchangeably the same 
through all Eternities; a Simultaneous All—without increase 
and without decrease—since He is a Self-Existent Being. On 
this account, also, is it unreasonable to conceive of a plurality 
of Gods. Among several Infinite Beings, separate and inde- 
pendent of one another, no One Infinite Being could be im- 
agined. The conception of a Self-Existent Supreme Being, at 
once precludes all thoughts of severalty, whilst the Unity in 
the Godhead is confirmed, too, by the Uniformity and Harmony 
in Creation’s Realm. 

Eternity and Infinity were still possible, however, were such 
a Being an Unconscious Essence, or even if the Universe, or its 
constituent matter, itself were such a Necessarily Existent 
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Being. But an Essence, without Intelligence and Free Will, 
could in no sense challenge man’s reverence, notwithstanding 
its Infinity; no more than Eternal and Endless Space could. 
It were to him nothing nobler than an Eternal Zero. Only by 
virtue of this Infinite and Omnipresent Being, existing as a 
Sprrrit, Living, Conscious, Free and Independent of the Uni- 
verse, is it possible for God to confront us, as God and Creator, 
and Man’s Creator. Only then is He the Lord and God of the 
Universe, as well as Man’s own Lord and God—the most 
solemn, edifying, consoling thought man can possibly cherish— 
the canon of all his conduct, and the foundation to his peace 
and happiness. 

It must again be confessed, that man is incompetent to 
fathom the inner Nature of a Spirit. Yet is he on this accoum 
no worse off, than he stands to Matter also, the essence of which 
he can as little comprehend. By the term MATTER we conceive 
an Object which is conditioned by the characteristics of Exten- 
sion, Impenetrability, and such like accidents, which distinguish 
corporeity. And since it were confessedly absurd to associate 
such prerogatives as Thought, Free Will, Intelligence and 
Judgment with the corporeal Bodies, it follows that the Source 
whence these emanate must, necessarily, be of the Spiritual 
order, because of their correlative manifestations. For where- 
ever Reason and Will betray themselves as results, or Effects, 
we may logically postulate also Reason and Will in the source 
or Cause. 

From precisely such Premises Man pronounces himself to be 
an intelligent and moral being; and on similar ground, too, he 
infers that his God must likewise possess an Intelligent and 
Moral Nature. On this ground, furthermore, may we safely 
conclude that no conceivable truth can authenticate itself more 
unmistakably to his Reason, unless every conceivable absurdity, 
that may be entertained concerning an Eternal Unconscious 
Substance, dare be accepted as rational and true. 

From what has now been assumed, it follows that the Infin- 
itely Perfect Spirit must exist entirely independent of Matter ; 
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yea, that this Being must be essentially apart from the entire 
Realm of matter. Nor is it at all required, again, that man should 
understand the Nature of Matter, and its Accidents, in order to 
reach such a conclusion. Are we unable to distinguish between 
Fire and Water, because their several essences are mysteries to 
us? Surely, then, we are also sufficiently versed with the na- 
ture of Matter in general, to draw a safe line of distinction 
between Matter and Spirit. Whether he never so minutely 
reads the nature of Impenetrability, Extension or Divisibility, 
in the former, he is wholly unable to discern the capacity of 
Consciousness in it. Nor is any one justified to call all manner 
of Substances material, without indulging in a mere play of 
words, 

* True as it is, that man cannot form a conception of a Being 
that is divested of Extension, or Form, he is still not warranted 
to deny the possibility of the existence ofan Incorporeal Being, 
whose entire nature lies wholly above and beyond the limits of 
his circumscribed sphere of present existence. And granted 
that such a conception were possible for him, that he were able 
to conceive of such a Conscious, Thinking Being, in what re- 
spect were He more intelligible and satisfactory, did He con- 
front man clothed in a Body ? 

With all the sagaciousness of a Christian sage, Locke made 
bold to affirm the possibility and reasonableness, on the part of 
God in His Omnipotence to endow certain species of Matter 
with the Power of Thought. As a Christian, he believed the 
Immortality of the Soul to be thereby more easily established. 
Nor can we deny his proposition. Yet he held it as an absurd 
impossibility, at the same time, to conceive of God, the Prima- 
ry Source of Intelligence, as a Material Being. Locke merely 
laid down the proposition, that God were able to endow certain 
kinds of matter with the prerogative of thought—a created, 
material substance-—with the capacity of thinking, in order to 
make prominent the narrow limit of man’s present circum- 
scribed sphere of knowledge. The point was well taken, since 
man is not competent to deny such a range of God’s Omnipo- 
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tence, whilst, apart from Revelation, he is, nevertheless obliged 
to question the fact, on the general basis of Reason and Un- 
derstanding. 

Bayle, on the other hand, alleged that the fact of such a 
philosopher as Locke confessing so much in behalf of the nar- 
row compass of man’s Reason, proved rather a striking evi- 
dence of the sad fallibility of Human Reason. And now, 
that which a Locke adduced as a proof of Man’s limited sphere 
of knowledge, and a Bayle regarded as a sign of its fallibility, 
certain philosopherlings swiftly seize upon and proffer as testi- 
mony of their own great acumen; never so much as dreaming 
of lacking any of the profundity of the English sage, because 
of the fact that they are able to memorize his naked dictum, 
and quote it apart from its legitimate connection, or without 
any of its conditions attached. 

But let it be accepted as possible for God’s Omnipotence to 
invest indivisible atoms of matter with Consciousness. 
(Though in the connection in which the English philosopher 
states the proposition, it seems absurd according to his own 
words). And let it be supposed that such atoms were consti- 
tuted the habitat of my own personal consciousness; further- 
more, How am I to regard such an endowment—conditioned as 
it must be—as yet a part of the Supreme Being, and also con- 
ceive of it as independent of an infinitely extended mass of 
Matter? Shall I regard it as an accident of Matter as such? 
In that case I'am no longer permitted to hold to an Infinitely 
Conscious Being, but am forced to conceive of as many finite 
and independent conscious beings, as I can imagine to myself 
separately endowed particles of Matter. But that were to 
believe in an Infinitely Manifold Unity. 

And should such Consciousness be considered as residing in 
but a single atom of an endless realm of Matter, all outside 
and beyond it were but dead stuff, whilst this simple atom, 
being the only conscious particle, were the sole Matrix of the 
Universe, and, consequently, independent of the mass of mat- 
ter, in fact. 
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And in case such Consciousness is not to be conceived of as 
an accident of Matter in general, nor as resident in a single 
atom, then it would necessarily follow that this Consciousness 
were the result of accidental combinations. Then, too, Con- 
sciousness were the fruit of a combination of unconscious par- 
ticles. But in what manner might one atom, then, communi- 
cate Motion and Thought to another? Or, in what conceiva- 
ble manner could the totality of matter receive its quickening 
from the individual particles, so that single and incomplex 
Thought might result? 

And, again, in what light were we to regard such a combina- 
tion in the Supreme Being? Am I to accept it as fatalistic, as 
arbitrary, or as accidental? If as absolutely inevitable, Rea- 
son and Free Will are at an end; if as arbitrary, then the or- 
der of the Universe might like readily have resulted from a 
blind commingling of its individual parts. For whether we 
attribute the Creative Idea to a fatalistic combination of Mat- 
ter, or to the accidental movement of unconscious Matter di- 
rectly, it is all the same. And if, finally, such a combination 
is to be accepted as the result of Chance, we are placing the 
effect before the cause, by assuming in advance a Conscious- 
ness, which can only issue out of it. 

So far we have had to do with conclusions drawn from 
Locke’s propositions. But where do we stand, finally, if we 
accept of an infinitely extended realm of Matter, which is vir- 
tually independent of a corporeal Universe? Even though we 
ignore all the accidental characteristics of Matter, we are, to 
say the least, compelled to allot it Impenetrability—if the term 
is not to be an empty sound; i. ¢., that two substances cannot 
fill the same space at the same time. If this were not so, the 
phenomenon of Motion could not be'explained. But what were 
more absurd than to attempt to distinguish the Supreme Sub- 
stance from the Universe, and at the same time to identify 
Him with the realm of Matter? In our endeavor to avoid 
such a contradiction, we must necessarily verge close on the 
borders of a most dangerous error, along which the denial of 
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God’s Being lies; namely, to teach the identity of God and the 
Universe, as if of one and the same Substance. The egoism 
and vanity which drive men to teach novelties are indeed no 
such uncommon faults, in the habits of philosophers, as that 
the zeal, with which certain modern sages declare in favor of 
so untenable a proposition, should render it suspicious, at 
sight. But what advantage accrues to Truth by shelving a 
term, which clearly expresses the sense, and foisting another in 
its room, which, per se, is not a whit plainer, and whose mean- 
ing it is not possible to trace to its finality, without verging, 
according to Bayle’s position, on an actual denial of the Su- 
preme Being? Or, according to Locke, without being threat- 
ened with the danger, to say the least, of losing every correct 
conception of God, since every idea of Consciousness in Mat- 
ter is so utterly foreign as to forbid our Reason to think of 
both in the same breath? And surely it were impossible for 
any one to suspect such men as Locke and Bayle so far as to 
believe for a moment, that the former proved too timid, or the 
latter too careless, to halt and shrink back from the legitimate 
conclusions of their own premises. 

The term “ Spirit,” furthermore, is by no means a purely 
negative word, which expresses nothing. The compiler of the 
Dictionaire Philosophique, and the Jesuit, whom the Marquis 
d Argens quotes in his “* Ocellus,” because of his sharp wit, in- 
dulges in much stale humor over this term, The positive side 
of the word “ Spirit” expresses the fact, that a Spiritual Being is 
a Conscious and Free Being. The immateriality is but one of 
its secondary attributes, which is usually adduced, lest its chief 
characteristics might be ignored or disturbed. It is not to be 
denied, that certain church fathers made use of the term Matter, 
in connection with the Supreme Being; but it is equally true 
that they wrote after the Usus Loguendi of their day, and the 
parlance of current philosophical schools. The terms “form 
and matter,” meant what is now expressed by the word “ sub- 
stance,” in modern metaphysics. They used those terms, as 
against all other accidental attributes. Yet, at the same time, 
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did they deny, most pointedly, all and every thought of a 
synthesis of substance when discoursing concerning the Su- 
preme Being. Their whole peculiarity lay, accordingly, in 
their terminology. But since what era, let us ask, has the 
learned class accepted the oft vaguely employed expressions of 
otherwise candid men, who well deserved to be held as philoso- 
phers, as canonical phrases in metaphysics? Truly, one is not 
seldom put in a “strait betwixt the two.” If but a single, iso- 
lated word, aecidentally be stumbled on, which may be wrested 
against Theism, at once Lactantius and Tertullian are pro- 
claimed philosophical corypheii. But is Theism confirmed by 
some of the wisest, suddenly a Leibnitz, a Boylen, a Newton or 
Addison, and a Pascal are set down as superstitious pedants. 
“ Say on!” exclaims Count d'Alembert, in imitation of 
Themistocles, when speaking of certain unanswerable criticisms 
on metaphysics. ‘* But, pray, let us have argument and proof!” 
Verily, one were amply justified in uttering the same challenge, 
in response to fashionable, lean objections which many so- 
called philosophers never tire to advance against Theism, and 
advance repeatedly from sheer malice, though refuted a thou- 
sand times already. If objections against Theism are to be 
urged, let them be forged as heavy as possible. Religion is 
ever rendered the hardier in this way ; they are as shadows are 
in a picture; they brighten the light, which may have been 
dimmed by the additions and phrases of man. Theism is only 
Theism, in so far as it embodies Truth. Theism cannot gain or 
lose by word-playing or chicanery. 

But why should men want to cloud over a truth which proves 
the source and basis of all enlightened civilization? Even 
though we shall all be permitted to see our God, eye to eye, it 
will, nevertheless, prove unto our edification, in the meanwhile, 
to endeavor to look upon the garments of His glorious perfec- 
tion—“ The Fair God,” as the author of “Ben-Hur” would 
write. 

That the Creator of the universe is a Liviag, Intelligent, and 
Free Being, is as evident as the fact is that Order and Design 
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pervade the economy of Nature, and as that man is possessed 
of the -power of Thought and Will. And as a Finite being can 
possess a Finite understanding, we are warranted in predica- 
ting Infinite Wisdom of an Infinite Creator of the Universe ; 
else Infinity must carry a contradiction within its folds. In 
other words, Time were conceivable as possible, whilst Eternity 
were inconceivable. 

The highest orders of mind can indeed not realize the nature 
of such Intelligence; but just as little may the lowest order of 
intelligence conceive of God without such an Attribute. All crea- 
tures can only derive their powers of thought and knowledge from 
Him. From the crawling snail to the highest angel, who is 
able to survey the universe at a glance—every one possesses the 
measure of perception which is allotted to it by His Will. But 
who could have determined the fulness of His wisdom? Man’s 
knowledge is limited, because his order of existence is, likewise, 
of a circumscribed order, and his powers are curtailed, because 
his environments are fixed. He is able to know, accordingly, 
no more than his dull senses are capable of comprehending ; 
partially, imperfectly, and in the degrees after which he is 
brought into contact with surrounding objects. Whilst he is 
gazing upon one scene, another vanishes from him. One object 
strikes him as infinitely great and another appears to him as 
infinitely small. And of all things which he desires, we may 
say, that he but sees the surface and shell, the substance and 
essence ever remaining a profound secret withal. His Under- 
standing, it is true, ever anticipates something within and be- 
yond. His Imagination tempts him still further onward; yet, 
the further he advances, the darker and more unsafe does his 
path become. The philosopher constructs his systems of thought 
and flatters himself to be a creator indeed, who is competent to 
construct worlds also; but a single new species of worms even 
upsets his entire fabric ! 

On the other hand, the Creator’s manner of discernment and 
knowledge differs wholly from men’s thoughts and ways. Man 
would necessarily degrade God’s Being, were he to conclude, 
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from his capacity of thinking, that a certain comparison must 
subsist between his mode of knowing, and that of God's. How 
immeasurably different is the life-spark in man from that of a 
worm! God must necessarily know all things in an instant, 
and with infallible accuracy. He is everywhere, and directly 
at hand. To God, all knowledge is an instantaneous thought— 
agiance. All Space is His pavilion, throughout whose vast 
domain He is present. Nor could He know anything, did He 
not also know all things at the same time. 

Nor does God merely fully and instantly discern the actual 
and present; He also perceives the possible and all that is yet 
in the future, with like certitude. He is at all moments like 
near to all that He has created; and necessarily near through 
all eons of time, as the Creator, who has allotted to every crea- 
ture of His hand its capacities, their measure of force and con- 
ditions; their manner of subsistence; through whose Omnipo- 
tent, Creating Will alone all things must perpetuate themselves, 
after their destined manner of activity. All creatures hold their 
existence and power, as and so long as He wills. He is simul- 
taneously present to all created objects. And all creatures are 
likewise present to His infinite mind ; all possible circumstances, 
coincidences and results—and throughout Eternity. It is here, 
where man finds the primary ground to his Theism—the foun- 
dation of his holiness and peace. Let him reverently linger 
there, that he may rightly lay to heart the perfections of God’s 
nature. 

God is Omnipresent. Every man walks under His all-seeing 
eye. No one can escape His ubiquitous vision. No night can 
hide him from Him. No creature is ever lost to the Creator's 
mind, whithersoever he may hie. His spirit, conduct and des- 
tiny are known and foreknown to Him, who is the Creator. Dur- 
ing the primeval eons, when He contemplated the creation of 
the universe, man had already been present to His mind; his 
existence had been determined; the duration of his time had 
been fixed ; the measure of his capacities had been proportioned ; 
his environments had been ordered; his fortunes had been 
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weighed with His beneficent mind; his history had been fore- 
seen—though all as yet unknown to himself. 

Even men’s thoughts are known to God. For without this 
Divine knowledge God's Omniscience in other directions were 
not an Omniscience, either to Himself or to mankind. Then, 
too, were his peace clean gone, since all good intentions, as well 
as his struggles to elevate himself morally, were in vain. For 
as it does not lie within man’s power to render his motives 
transparent, the sincerity of his heart is his only consolation. 
God could then only judge man from appearances. The traitor 
and the hypocrite would have great advantage. Indeed, hypo- 
crisy were then the highest art for man, since he might succeed, 
by an ordinary stock of glib sayings and certain cheap yet 
striking acts, in gaining at once the approbation of God and 
the admiration of his fellows, in spite of his concealed lusts. 
Is it possible to conceive of a Supreme Being, the Creator of 
the Universe of creatures, as devoid of a knowledge of mo- 
tives and inclinations which stir the minds of His subjects? 
The weakest intellect is unable to bear such a conception of 
God. The most benighted worshipper, with the wildest con- 
ception of the Deity, who confidently appeals to Him through 
his prayers and sacrifices, is yet persuaded of God’s knowledge 
of the sincerity of his motives. No! Not a single noble 
thought, not one secret sigh, which may not even leap from his 
heart to his lips or tongue, is ignored by God. Let the world 
judge of man’s conduct as it may, his consolation is still that 
God witnesseth to the sincerity of his motives. 

The nature of such Omniscience is again incomprehensible to 
man. He does not even comprehend the rationale of his own 
power of Thought, yet is he conscious of the fact that he is 
better known to God than he knows himself, nevertheless. 
Should God not understand the creatures of His own hand? 
May we conceive of God bringing forth creatures whose mo- 
tives can remain unknown to Himself; whose acts He must first 
await, ere He is able to read their mind; and thus stand in 
danger of being mistaken as to their ultimate issues? We 
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are forced to the conclusion, accordingly, that God is able to 
discern with unerring certainty future results of all His moral 
beings, in all their possible conditions and with all their possible 
consequences, Yet may we not conclude that such Omniscience 
is in consequence of an order of “ Cause-and-Effects,” like to 
that which holds in the material universe, by virtue of which 
God can calculate upon the future results of premises 
which His moral beings establish, Were such an order to 
be assumed in the Moral Economy, all things were then as 
predestinated, as they are in the visible, mechanical sphere 
—save only that it were ordered after more hidden laws. But 
if there be any real Freedom in the Moral Order, as we have a 
right to assume, such a knowledge of knowledge must differ es- 
sentially from the mode of human discovery. Its nature is too 
mysterious for man’s comprehension; it may be such to the 
highest angels. Indeed, right here may, perhaps, the division- 
line be drawn between Finite and Infinite Wisdom. But it were 
still more mysterious, should the Creator have formed creatures, 
and endowed them with the powers which He Himself were un- 
able to interpret ; that He should have called into being “dédalian 
machines,” as Plato styles them, which, aa soon as formed, 
should escape their Maker's control; creatures which were able 
to change the universe after their own capricious whims, and 
concerning which He could exercise no further influence, than 
forever and forever to correct their follies and mistakes, as well 
as, by His power and wisdom, to continue anew, after the best 
possible manner. God must then in vain have set before Him- 
self a Divine ideal ; all the Order and Harmony in Nature, amid 
its endless revolutions and changes, which man so greatly ad- 
mires; the wisdom by which Good and Evil are held in equili- 
brium, and the balance which the former ever shows in the end 
—all this must then confront mankind as a far more inexpli- 
cable work of Chance. 

Man’s Moral Freedom remains withal what it is. As evident 
as it is, that all that God has certainly foreseen, cannot but 
surely come to pass; else that which is inevitable were likewise 
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not inevitable. Men who are familiar with the minds and na- 
tures of their friends may also anticipate, to a great degree, all 
that these are likely to do under certain circumstances; and in 
the measure in which they are able to anticipate such circum- 
stances, in the greater degree can they also foreknow their con- 
clusions. And whilst we do not hereby mean to explain the 
Divine Foreknowledge, yet they serve as good illustrations of 
its nature, we think. 

God does not arrive at conclusions by means of syllogisms, 
or through pre-calculations. We only mean to teach, through 
such examples, that the liberty of human conduct is in no wise 
jeopardized by the fact of it being foreseen. The ground of its 
certitude lies in the actor; and its certainty would not be in 
the least degree altered by the circumstance of the want of its 
foreknowledge. There is then no absurdity or impossibility in 
such an order of foreknowledge; its incomprehensibleness re- 
sults solely in consequence of the limitation of the human mind, 
as, indeed, the entire nature of the Infinite Being must tran- 
scend its capacity. But how presumptuous were it for man to 
adopt his limited Understanding as a rule by which to measure 
an Infinite Nature! His understanding, dull as his capacities 
are confessed to be, must nevertheless already strike the mollusk 
as an unlimited kind of omniscience, and his short-sighted con- 
clusions could not but appear as an order of prophecy and om- 
nipresence. In precisely the same light man’s Understanding 
may, perhaps, be compared with the Wisdom of an angel. And 
what is man—or what is an angel, aside of the Infinite One? 
As a mollusk, indeed—only far more circumscribed, than it is 
in its shell. 

The Infinite Being must likewise be Eternal, in His inclina- 
tion towards Love for all Goodness. We cannot realize a God 
apart from Goodness. A Creator who is empty of Love for His 
creatures ; an Infinite Being who knows the Highest Good under 
all circumstances, without desiring to consummate it; an In- 
dependent Being, and the Source of all Perfections, yet willing 
to bring about imperfections and evils—such a conception were 
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an absurdity, verily! ‘All selfish and uncharitable motion ; 
the malevolent cruelty of a brooding tyrant, who delights but 
to tread on the necks of his subjects; the hatred of common- 
place beings, who turn livid over the least advantage of their 
foes; the rage of the greedy—all these sensations can only 
emanate from a conviction of personal unworthiness and weak- 
ness, and are manifest efforts at a removal of such humiliations 
and their causes. A persuasion of genuine and secure great- 
ness precludes all occasions of anger. And vastly more im- 
possible were it to conceive that the Almighty and Independent 
Being, the Primeval Source of all Perfections, and from whose 
Will all the efficiency of every capacity issues, to harbor any 
such feelings. In some such light man is compelled to conceive 
of the Supreme Being, if it is possible for him to cherish any 
direct perceptions of His Benevolent Greatness at all. And 
much more so, now, since He has revealed Himself as such. 
Ail man’s surroundings, his sensations and feelings, even his 
life, savor of Benevolence. 

If His inclination toward the Highest Good were not the fun- 
damental motive in God, how many more terrible traces of 
malevolence or unbenignness should we not discern throughout 
the domain of the-Almighty Creator? Yet do we discover, all 
through the realm of Nature, only the effects of Infinite Wisdom 
and Love, which overwhelms man’s power of comprehension ! 
The completeness and glory of its individual parts; its rich- 
ness and beneficent harmony, all testify of the unchanging 
mind for the good on the side of its glorious Original. Surely 
all is manifestly ordered for the attainment of perfection, to the 
eye of His thoughtful creatures; and the higher and more ex- 
tended the power of perception is developed, the more manifest 
also is His solicitude for the happiness of His creatures. There 
is not an instinct implanted, for the satisfaction of which there 
has not also provision been abundantly made; no capacity 
afforded, without an opportunity for its gratification at hand ; 
no perception, which finds not a ready challenge too; no voca- 
tion in life, that has not its delight for its incumbent ; no weak- 
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ness, without a corresponding shield as well ; no danger, with- 
out its warning signal; no pain, without its soothing remedy ; 
whilst all the disorders which man experiences in the physical 
and moral spheres, instead of disturbing his conviction con- 
cerning the unchanging goodness of God, only confirm it the 
more. 

Throughout all the realm of Creation no man can detect an 
intentional source of evil; nowhere an arrangement of a pre- 
ponderating evil design; nowhere an organ or institution which 
is meant to be productive of more evil than of good; but only 
for a designedly greater good; or that aims, by an unavoidable 
condition, to an end which renders the perfection of the whole 
more overwhelming and universal. Even in man himself, and 
in the most depraved of men—let his passions be never so fierce 
—the benevolent image of his Creator, nevertheless, shimmers 
forth from his constituent nature in every case. In his entire 
moral constitution, there is not a single original motive which 
can be said to be antagonistic to the idea of universal perfec- 
tion. Alongside of his selfishness, the love for his neighbors 
still exists, as well as a leaning to society, as an essential of his 
nature. Benevolence maintains its attraction even in the 
gloomiest soul ; and all malevolence, or delight on account of 
men’s misery, in all instances presupposes an unnatural condi- 
tion of an excited passion, or of a sorely wounded conscience. 
A Caligula still has his favorites, whom he overloads with 
presents, and that he seeks for such only among the most un- 
worthy, proves that he feels most at home among such char- 
acters. 

In this light man knows God, and on such a conception of 
his God’s Omniscience and Goodness does he also base his trust 
and entire creed of Theism. However far human nature differs 
from the nature of the Incomprehensible Spirit, it is neither 
impertinent nor profane, should we compare the Perfections of a 
Being, so entirely beyond our own capacity of comprehension, 
with those of our own nature. It must be conceded that no 
other medium than that which is inherent within ourselves re- 
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mains by which we can conceive of the Nature of the Divine 
Being, save the constituents of our own nature. We must, 
furthermore, concede the fact, that what may be taken as an 
order of perfection in man, may still be regarded as an imper- 
fection in the Divine Nature. But the basis of man’s faith 
remains, nevertheless, sure and safe. He well knows that all 
human perfections must be circumscribed; that the human 
mind must increase its store; and that man is destined to judge 
of things present by means of general principles, experiences 
and analogies. Great as his perfection may seem, aside of still 
more limited creatures, it is nevertheless but an order of im- 
perfection, resultant from his circumscribed constitution, which 
he may therefore not attribute to the Infinite Spirit without 
derogating from His Sublime Character. 

But whenever God’s Knowledge and Wisdom become the sub- 
jects of men’s contemplation, there is no thought of limitation. 
On the contrary, the capacity of Thought and Will is of itself 
already an essential perfection, which in no wise fruits out of 
our human and circumscribed nature, but is an attribute which 
we are therefore bound to trace back to the Maker of our being. 
For it is inconceivable that an essential perfection should mani- 
fest itself in the Effect which did not also lie in the original 
Cause. Even a Hume acknowledges the force of such a propo- 
sition. He merely maintains that no other attributes dare be 
predicated than are sufficient to account for the full efficiency, 
resulting from the cause. Neither is anything more required 
for our complete peace. The Creator has endowed man with 
the power of Thought and Will; and such capacities must 
necessarily also reside in Himself ; and on such a premise he is 
justified in predicating an Infinitude in the Godhead. It affords 
him the most satisfactory foundation to rest his knowledge on. 
What constitutes Infinite Wisdom or an Unlimited Free Will? 
Naught but Perfect Wisdom and Perfect Goodness. Nor can it 
be said that man’s conception of such an order is purely fanci- 
ful. The original conceptions which man is capable of cherish- 
ing of Wisdom and Goodness in the nature of things are en- 
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tirely analogous to such as he draws from His handiwork. He 
notes that all things are ordered towards the perfecting and 
happiness of His sentient creatures. This constitutes his 
primary conception of Goodness. He notices, again, that all 
means are most happily directed towards this end. This con- 
stitutes his primary conception of Wisdom. Why, then, may 
he not confidently regard Wisdom and Goodness as Attri- 
butes of the Author? Or, why should He have manifested an 
order in Nature, so utterly different from the order which is 
Immanent in Himself? Why should He have endowed man 
with an order of Understanding, which were liable to lead him 
astray so far as to tempt him to form a wholly wrong concep- 
tion of such attributes ? 

And with the same assurance with which we discern God’s 
Wisdom and Goodness, may we also conclude of His Holiness 
and Justice. Here we have only to deal with different names— 
their essential qualities remaining the same. Holiness is again 
a certain unchanging inclination towards the Highest Good. 
When applied to the sentient creature, it is synonymous with 
Goodness ; in relation to Infinite Wisdom, it becomes Justice— 
the peculiar, chief, moral perfection of the Infinite Being, 
Since God, in His Infinite Wisdom, discerns with never varying 
accuracy the relation of all things, every other attribute which 
in the remotest degree militated against such Wisdom, were at 
once imperfection and weakness. Such Justice constitutes the 
Great Law of Creation, since it is the Law of the Creator’s 
Being Himself. All things partake of its Eternal Goodness ; 
no selfishness, no arbitary choice, and no passion is able to ex- 
empt a single creature from its virtue. And equally impos- 
sible were it for a miserable or unworthy favorite to waste its 
benefits. With feelings of serenest peace, likewise, may every 
one regard himself as a subject of this Law of Love; with this 
limitation only, that he can in no instance partake more largely 
thereof, than His wisdom, as manifested in the Order and Per- 
fection of the Universe, warrants. And such a condition 
proves,’in every case, the most beneficial for man. Nor is 
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there in any instance more copiously allotted him, than His 
Wisdom discerns in every one a desire to become like unto Him- 
self. This proves also the most just and, at the same time, the 
most solemn condition for man. And He will finally judge 
man, in His unalterable Wisdom, according to the capacity 
granted to him of Himself. He were to contradict Himself, 
and compel men even to testify to a self-contradiction, had He 
been Gracious towards us, regardless of His wisdom; had man 
been securely living in opposition to such a great Law ; and had 
He not, with all His immanent inclination towards the Highest 
Good, also necessarily manifested His zeal against evil in an 
equally striking manner. 

In some such light, man is bound to conceive of God, or he 
is unable to conceive of a God at all. Apart from such a Wis- 
dom in Goodness, the Godhead becomes an impossibility to 
Human Reason. Freely confessing that God’s Being stands im- 
measurably above and beyond man’s sublimest flights, it is but 
in virtue of the depth of All-Perfection in which he becomes 
entirely lost, that he learns the firmest ground of his peace. 
To gaze into such an Infinity, by virtue of man’s perceptions, 
and to sink himself therein, is his life-task, and the surest 
proof of his own eternal constitution. The evidence, in spite 
of man’s circumscribed capacities, is yet sure and reliable 
enough to challenge him to dedicate his life to His Holy Will, 
and to set his whole creed of Theism on. He is Infinitely Gra- 
cious ; therefore may he Jove and trust Him. He is Gracious 
according to the measure of Infinite Wisdom ; for this it is also 
that man fears and obeys Him. He is, besides, Omnipotent ; 
His Will is Omnipotence. What can man ask that should prove 
more helpful to his personal holiness, or more comforting to his 
peace ? 


Norz,—This essay is a free reproduction of a theologian of the last century 
—John Frederick, Wilhelm Jerusalem. 
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EVOLUTION A FAILURE. 
BY REV, SAMUEL Z. BEAM, D.D. 


THosE who hold to Naturalism, as supported by the theory 
of Evolution, and suppose that men were brought into exist- 
ence through “a fortuitous concourse of atoms,” or that the 
“fluid element of nature” has, from eternity, been “impreg- 
nated with germs of life,” and that the accidental concurrence 
of certain physical conditions resulted in the formation of the 
human organization, usually deny the possibility of miracles. 
They use this process of reasoning to account for the existence 
of life, and especially human life, without the necessity of a 
God, or of an act of creation. They assume that matter is 
eternal, or self-existent, or that God, if there is a God, created 
matter, and subjected it to certain immutable and eternal laws, 
by which the “ potencies of life,” lodged in it from the begin- 
ning, were evolved, while God settled down to a state of ma- 
jestic inactivity, leaving His creation to develop its innate 
possibilities into ten thousand accidental forms of life. Among 
these forms of life different men rose up from the earth at 
different places (of avroy@eve¢), and became the progenitors of 
the races of men now inhabiting the earth. 

The miracle of the creation of man, and all other miracles, 
because they are supposed to be outside the range of human 
experience, they deny; and then for the miracle they substi- 
tute the process just named, imagining that by such theory the 
miracle is disposed of, and something more reasonable, and in 
accordance with the principle of law, put in its place. 

But is itso? Is such a teleological process less miraculous, 
or more reasonable, than the creation of man by an omnipotent 
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and intelligent God? Is it in accordance with the laws of our 
experience, when we conjecture that men arose out of the 
“fluid element” of nature at different parts of the earth, 
merely by the fortuitous action of the molecules of matter? 
So far as our experience goes, this hypothesis has no more 
evidence to sustain it than that which supposes man to be a 
creation, produced by an intelligent divine power, by an imme- 
diate creative act. Such a creative act of God does not neces- 
sarily involve an instantaneous calling into: existence, as the 
opponents of the old doctrine assume. On the contrary, God 
may have taken as long a time to complete His work as was 
consistent with His will. 

Nor is the evolutionist theory of the origin of man more 
reasonable or conceivable than that taught in the first book of 
Moses, which simply and artlessly declares, that the Lord God 
made man out of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and he became a living soul. 

Both hypotheses are incapable of proof from the stand-point 
of experience, for the fact is out of the range of experience. 
But the hypothesis of naturalism is simply monstrous, requiring 
a stupendous miracle to be performed by a blind, unreasoning 
force, in order to produce a living organism which is infinitely 
superior to the source of its own existence. The wonderful, 
complex organism called man, with all his powers of reason and 
_ will, is made to appear as a mere accident of matter; and this, 
too, to get rid of the miracle of an intelligent creation by a 
living, intelligent, personal God! 

But the simple narration of Moses carries in itself a some- 
thing that answers to the demands of our consciousness, and 
awakens a feeling of awe and admiration—yea, of adoration ; 
for it shows us a miracle wrought by an intelligent, wise, holy, 
and omnipotent Being, before whom we instinctively bow in 
humble reverence, acknowledging with gratitude that it is in 
Him we live and move and have our being. 

The doctrine of evolution is not itself a natural evolution. 
It is not a spontaneous generation of the human mind, and it 
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does not commend itself to the mind as something natural at 
all. On the contrary, it is revolting to the mind of men gener- 
ally. It is one of the sought out inventions, intended for a 
purpose. And as such, it is itself a standing witness against 
its own truthfulness. In order to test this, let the theory be 
presented to an ordinarily intelligent mind, which has not 
previously been misled by a wrong course of training; and his 
inevitable decision will be, that it is absurd, contradictory to 
his reason, and insulting to common sense. It is indeed true 
that many good Christian men have fallen in with it, because 
it seems to them to account for some things which otherwise 
they cannot explain; yet it must be remembered that some of 
its chief advocates have used it as a means to overthrow the 
Bible, and the religion of the Bible, and to substitute a reli- 
gion of science in its place; or else a bald secularism, which 
leaves us without God and without hope. But while it may 
seem to account for certain unexplainable things, as, for 
example, physical evil, which the Bible does not explain, it is 
yet a serious question whether it does not create more dark- 
ness than light, and obscure more truths than it explains. 
Even the Christian evolutionist, with all his adroitness and 
exegetical gymnastics, in attempts at making the Bible har- 
monize with evolution, is led into false interpretations of the 
Bible. Indeed, he cannot avoid this, when he allows his 
imagination to exercise itself on the evolution of species from 
a few primordial ancestors or types, from which al] others are 
supposed to be developed. The plainest statements of the 
Bible are manipulated to fit in with the theory, since the theory 
has nothing in common either with scien¢e or revelation. Thus 
when it is said, “* God made the beast of the field after his kind, 
and the cattle after their kind, and everything that creepeth 
upon the earth after his kind,” and that “‘ God created man in 
his own image,” &c., the evolutionist undertakes to amend the 
statements of Moses by explaining: this may mean that God 
made one or two kinds, and then, in the course of inconceivably 
long periods of time, He evolved all other kinds, including 
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man, out of these. Under the law of natural selection, we are 
told, that the new varieties and new species are derived and 
formed from the very few original types. It is maintained, for 
instance, that men may select particular individuals from 
among plants and animals, and by means of a continued pro- 
cess of interbreeding, preserve certain peculiarities belonging 
to these individuals, and render them permanent, and thus 
artificially produce new varieties and races. And then, on the 
ground of this supposed possibility, it is assumed that nature 
may make similar selections, by means of another law, namely, 
that of the struggle for existence. In this struggle the strongest 
survive and the weakest perish, and the result is an improved 
stock of plants and animals. Although no convincing evidence 
has yet been found, it is assumed that such evidence may be 
found, and in view of this potentiality the theory is held as a 
“working hypothesis.” According to this theory, when acci- 
dental variations occur in parents, if they are of any advantage, 
they are reproduced and become fixed in their descendants by 
the law of heredity. Then, again, by another assumed law, 
that of co-ordination of parts or members, by which a change in 
an organ of any plant or animal will, in due course of time, 
produce a corresponding change in all other organs, the char- 
acter and habits of any animal or plant may pass through a 
metamorphosis, which in the end will make it a new creature, 
belonging to an altogether different species. Then, of course, 
another law follows as a necessary consequence—the law of 
“adaptation to environment”—which enables living beings to 
adjust themselves to their changed conditions, and so harmonize 
with their surroundings, Those which fail to accommodate 
themselves to any such changes perish, while those which do so 
adjust themselves survive. According to this theory, the con- 
stitution of nature, with all its forces, is governed by certain 
uniform and immutable laws, under the government of which, 
the whole machine moves along with persistent and unchange- 
able regularity. In the mind of the atheist, this order and 
regularity are simply the result of accident, and blind, unrea- 
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soning force, without any object or aim. To him there is no 
evidence of design, or plan, or purpose. Everything just 
happens. Were it otherwise, he would be compelled to 
acknowledge an intelligent personal Creator. 

With the Christian evolutionist it is different. In his opin- 
ion God made everything in the beginning. The universe is 
like a great engine, endowed with life. The Creator took hold 
of the lever, set the machine agoing, and now lets it drive 
ahead, still holding on to the lever to be sure of its reaching 
the result which He had in view from the beginning. In carry- 
ing out this purpose, the demiurge (for that is about all He is), 
follows the order laid down for Him by the atheistic evolution- 
ist. But yet, in some way, the Bible, which gives us a differ- 
ent idea, is made to square with this theory. 

Now, while the writer of this paper does not pretend to be a 
scientist or philosopher, and is not well enough posted to at- 
tempt a refutation of this theory, he thinks he sees, and can 
point out, some things in it, which are inconsistent with common 
sense and contradictory to the word of God. 

This theory claims to be pre-eminently scientific. Many of 
its advocates reject revelation and Christianity on the alleged 
ground, that they are unscientific, and iadeed contradictory to 
science. But what is science? What, in any view of a theory, 
can we dignify with the epithet, “scientific?” According to 
its etymology, science is knowledge (from scio, I know). A 
scientific fact is a fact of knowledge. It is something that we 
know. But the whole theory of evolution is based upon hypo- 
thesis or supposition. On this foundation a great superstruc- 
ture is erected which is to supersede Christianity. Christianity 
rests ip a person, and our faith in it rests in authority. This 
religion and its anthority must now give way for a scientific 
theory that rests on suppositions. Let us therefore examine a 
few strong points in the system of evolution. We may begin 
anywhere, with any of its hypotheses, and reach the same 
results. 

It is indeed a fact that individuals among plants and animals 
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may be improved, and even new varieties formed by cultivation. 
But it is not a fact that they are permanent. On the contrary, 
according to the law of reversion to type, any such improved 
animals or plants, when left to themselves, invariably return to 
a state of nature. Again, it is not a fact that nature makes 
her selections, and changes types, except in a way of degenera- 
tion. No animals or plants are known to have improved except 
under cultivation by the hands of men. But on the contrary 
the invariable tendency is to develop downwards, or just in the 
reverse order ; and so, if there is an evolution at all, it is in a 
backward course. Hence the law of natural selection proves to 
be a figment of the scientific brain. And it is astonishing to 
see how often Mr. Darwin and the advocated of his theory, use 
the words “‘ suppose,” “may be.” This “may be” so. That 
““ might have been” the case. “If this is correct,” then we 
“ may suppose ” that that will follow, etc. 

Again, according to the law of heredity, “ accidental varia- 
tions of parental forms, if they are for their. advantage,:be- 
come fixed and intensified ia their posterity ;’’ so that “ the 
qualities of parents, both congenital and acquired, tend to re- 
produce themselves in their offspring.” This is very true. But 
it is equally true if those accidental variations in the parents 
are for their disadvantage. According to this law, therefore, 
the evolution works backwards as well as forwards, and the 
race is just as iikely to degenerate as to improve, and, in fact, 
the history of species seems to prove that the latter is the true 
course of evolution. So geology testifies. 

The law of co-ordination of parts, or of organs, to circum- 
stances, is only an expression of the invention of the evolu- 
tionist for the purpose of perfecting his theory. 

This supposes, that for a certain purpose, some organ of an 
animal, say its claw, is enlarged to give it the advantage over 
others of its kind, so that it may be able the better to seize its 
prey in the struggle for existence. (This is the evolutionist’s 
illustration), Then its offspring, having the enlarged claw 
also, will have corresponding changes in its other organs to 
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suit the enlarged claw. But where, in actual experience, has 
suck a change occurred in the case of any animal ? 

A similar hypothesis makes it necessary for the offspring of 
a parent with an enlarged head (another illustration of the 
evolutionist), to modify many of their other organs to accom- 
modate the additional weight of the head. Thus in the course 
of time a common ox might be developed into a buffalo. If 
the calf should accidentally have an unusually large head, the 
muscles of the neck would gradually accommodate themselves 
to the changed state of things, and grow correspondingly large. 
This, of course, would necessitate a larger growth of the 
shoulders and forelegs. But as the weight of the animal was 
removed in some theasure to the front, leaving the hinder parts 
proportionably lighter, the hip and hind leg, having less weight 
to carry, would gradually grow less, and so adapt themselves to 
circumstances. If now this changed state of things becomes 
permanent, and if the hair of the neck and shoulder should 
grow longer, we should have a veritable buffalo. Whether the 
buffalo is of a higher spocies than the ox, the writer is not pre- 
pared to say. 

In the same way it would be easy to evolve a man from a 
monkey or an ape; or any higher species from a lower. Thus 
we might go back in scientific time and, with Prof. Huxley, find 
in the remote past, in the unnumbered millions of age, at a 
point not definitely determined, a substance called proto-plasm, 
besides which there was nothing else in existence. At its first 
discovery it is simply dead matter, a mere formless jelly ; but 
in the course of ages it begins to move. Its atoms form them- 
selves into molecules, and its molecules following the example of 
their parents, the atoms, move and, stir themselves into a fer- 
ment, and by some inherent energy, perhaps magnetism or 
electricity, or chemical force, elevate themselves into a living 
organism, and in consequence of this evolutionary process, 
we have what we may call a protozoan, a very humble animal 
indeed, but an animal that has life. This is the origin of all 
life. From this humble beginning have grown up, or rather 
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developed, in the course of countless myriads of ages, all the 
known forms of life, from the microscopic animalcule to the 
highest living organisms that inhabit water, earth or air. And 
in connection with this wonderful evolutionary process, and 
alongside of it, have grown all that is necessary for the sup- 
port of living beings, and for the perpetuation of their exist- 
ence. All living beings are evolved in the midst of environ- 
ments, which would be sufficient to perpetuate their existence 
indefinitely, in fact, eternally, if the organisms could discover 
a method of adapting themselves perfectly to these environ- 
ments. But, unfortunately, they have failed to correspond 
with their surroundings in the past (which failure must be a sin 
against nature), and, in consequence, deat has reigned, not 
only from Adam to Moses, but from protozoan through all the 
ages till now. 

All living beings are the same in kind, the only difference 
being in degree. This is especially the case in reference to 
mental endowment. The spider that weaves its web out of 
the products of its own body, or the worm that wraps itself in 
its cocoon, in which it lies during the chrysalis state, or the 
bird that builds its nest in the tree top, or the animal that bur- 
rows in the earth for its nest, each exhibits the same mental 
character. Of the same kind is the mind of the architect 
who builds the Cathedral or the palace, of the statesman who 
governs an empire, or of the wonderful scientist whose wisdom 
and genius have enabled him to discover this wonderful pro- 
cess of evolution. So that the high intellectual attainments of 
men are due to advancement, and are only of the same kind 
with those of the insect. The difference is only in quantity, 
and not in quality. 

Such are a few of the discoveries of evolution to the minds 
of men who have never discovered that there is anything 
higher in existence than a refined form of matter. As re- 
gards spiritual or supernatural beings, such men profess to 
know nothing—they are agnostics, This seems an humble ac- 
knowledgment, but after all it is mere boast, since this pre- 
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tended ignorance is only a cover, which but poorly conceals a 
purpose to ignore what men cannot destroy. 

Still we have theistic evolutionists. In some respects they 
believe in the same order of development, only that they have 
God and matter to begin with. With them God took matter 
in the first place, either as He found it at hand, or evolved it 
from the substance of His own being, and endowed it with life 
in a few simple first forms, and from these forms He caused a 
process of evolution to bring out, and perfect, all the diversi- 
fied forms of created existence, as we now see them in the 
world. They see no reason why any number of species might 
not be evolved from a few simple forms, or why man should not 
just as well be d&eloped from an anthropoid ape, as to be 
created de novo, by a special act of the Creator. They think 
it is mere sentiment, in the minds of those who revolt against 
the idea of such an origin for the human species, and that 
there is nothing in reason, or in Scripture, that contradicts or 
militates against the theory. 

That there is a principle of evolution apparent in all created 
things which are subject to our observation, no one can well de- 
ny. The doctrine of historical development is patent to every 
one who has studied history to any purpose; and there is no 
reason why the same principle should not manifest itself in the 
natural world. The words of Jesus illustrate this: “First the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” But this 
does not justify us in the conclusion that everything in nature, 
and in man, is necessarily carried out on the principle of evo- 
lution. It does not, for example, establish the extravagant 
and utterly unproved assertion, that any one kind of plant or 
animal has ever been transformed into some other kind, or 
that man has been developed from any lower order of being. 
The quadrumana, though seemingly allied to man by a remote 
physical likeness, are yet infiuitely below him intellectually, 
In this last respect, many less pretentious animals are, in fact, 
much nearer to man than any of these. And besides, no sci- 
entist has ever yet produced a single authentic example of such 
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transformation, either in geological, or in historic times. As 
authority for this, we need only consult Sir J. W. Dawson, in 
the “Story of the Earth and Man,” a geologist whose high 
attainments, and whose personal integrity, entitle his state- 
ments to the highest respect. Darwin, Huxley, Tindale, 
Virchow, and a host of other scientists, with all their learning, 
with all their searching, with all their experiments, have not 
been able to advance the theory, in this respect, beyond the 
stage of mere hypothesis, and all of them have been honest 
enough to acknowledge it. Among all the radical changes in 
animated nature, as abundantly discovered in the great geo- 
logical periods of the past, in which whole races of animals be- 
came extinct, and new ones were born, not a single specimen 
has been found to justify the supposition, that any one spe- 
‘cies transgressed the limits of its own order, or was changed 
into another. After many years of unwearied searching, the 
most learned and profound scientists have had to confess that 
the “ missing link” is hopelessly wanting. 

It has been demonstrated, however, beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, that matter does not, and cannot, produce life. There 
is, therefore, up to the present time, nothing to show that the 
theory of “ spontaneous generation” is founded on fact. All 
the evidence of experiment looks in the opposite direction. It 
has been further shown that by the laws of nature all orders 
are confined, by impassable barriers, to their own spheres. The 
mineral never rises into the vegetable or animal kingdom by 
its own motion. Every thing in nature develops on its own 
lines, and in its own sphere, and, so far, evolution rests on @ 
solid foundation. Development goes on parallel lines, but never 
crosses the lines. Here, we think, is the fundamental fallacy 
of evolution. It is not content with the onward movement in 
nature, but must needs make things move also in cross lines, 
which is contrary to all the facts. In cases where men have 
introduced cross-breeding, sterility in the product has warned 
them of their transgression of a law of nature. Even hybrid- 
ized fruit is not an exception to this. Fruit, indeed, is made 
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more palatable and beautiful in this way; but trees and vines, 
after having passed through this process, are known to be more 
sickly, and to die sooner, than those that grow up in their 
natural condition. 

In the animal organization we find no development. The 
first animals of a species are perfect specimens of their kind, 
and any change that takes place in them is in the opposite di- 
rection. The evolution goes on in the increase of numbers and 
in the generation, birth, growth and decay of individuals. All 
the improvement in animals, birds or vegetables, that we know 
of, is produced by the cultivation of the hands of men. And 
actual experiments have proved that such improved organisms 
will invariably revéft to their original natural condition, when 

left to themselves for a few generations, The fine palatable 
berries of our gardens, will, in a few years, run to waste, and 
grow small and sour. The luscious apples, peaches and pears, 
and, in fact, all our cultivated fruits, when left to themselves, 
will in like manner fall back to their original condition. It is 
by cultivation that they have reached that state of perfection 
which affords so much comfort and pleasure to us. 

The same is true with our domesticated animals. It is their 
intimacy with man that makes them superior to their species or 
genera. If they are left to return to their wild state again, it 
would not be long till they would degenerate to the condition of 
their species. The same holds equally true of birds. Hence 
we may say, without fear of successful contradiction, that in no 
instance has insect, bird or beast, been known to transgress the 
limits of their own species, or to rise above the level of its kind. 
Certain caterpillars, indeed, seem to be exceptions, since from 
the crawling, unsightly and repulsive worm they metamorphose 
themselves into beautiful butterflies, and gayly flit about in the 
summer sun, clad in the most gorgeous splendor. Here appears 
to be a development from = lower to a higher species, but it is 
by a revolution rather than by an evolution. The butterfly is 
only the fully developed insect, of which the caterpiller is the 
first form. The caterpillar is parent to the butterfly, and the 
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butterfly in turn is parent to the caterpillar, and so the evolu- 
tion goes on in a circle. And after an evolution of a hundred 
or a million years, you still have the caterpillar and the butter- 
fly, without change in habit, characteristics, color, disposition or 
form of organization. 

Again, in the same way you have a round of evolution in the 
plant. The plant produces a seed, and the seed produces a 
plant. And so it goes on, in an endless series of revolutions, 
each kind developing along its own lines, and no one ever 
transgressing them, or getting over on to the territory of the 
other species. 

If all this is trae—and it has never yet been satisfactorily 
refuted—it follows that man is not a developed and improved , 
ape. The fact is, physically, he is inferior to many of the 
lower animals; and, in this respect, the ourang or chimpanzee 
might feel himself insulted by the supposition that a man was 
his superior. According to the usual theory of evolution, man’s 
physical organization ought to be superior to that of any ani- 
mal. But he is weaker than they, and in the struggle for exist- 
ence, he would soon perish if he were dependent on his bodily 
strength or agility. Happily, however, he is endowed with 
mental powers which enable him to invent means for his sup- 
port and protection, and which at the same time bring under his 
control, and into his service, animals that are physically much 
stronger than he. Nay, he harnesses the lightning, and 
utilizes the expansive power of steam, and makes these most 
powerful elements of nature assist him in working his pleasure. 
But the most sagacious of animals have failed to manifest any 
such genuine reasoning powers. And besides, there is a ten- 
dency in man himself to degenerate. Yet, in the lowest state of 
barbarism, he is never known to fall into a mere state of bru- 
tality. However bad he may have become, and however de- 
graded, there is still the evidence of the reasoning faculty, and 
of a moral nature, which are never seen in the most highly de- 
veloped animals, and which separate him from them by an 
eternally impassable gulf. 
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Yet in the history of mankind there has been a genuine evo- 
lution, an expanding of the mind, and an elevation of the 
spiritual nature, wherever the true religion has been made 
known. In man a sense of moral obligation is never absent, 
in the highest developed animal it is never present. Religion 
is common to all races and tribes of men without exception, 
and aside from mental superiority and moral sense, man is 
everywhere distinguished from the animal by the principle of 
religion. No one can deny that the human mind has devel- 
oped and expanded from age to age. But it is to be remem- 
bered that every new age has enjoyed the advantages of the 
discoveries of all preceding ages; so that much of our most 
_useful knowledge is founded on, and comes from, antecedent 
knowledge. We know more than our ancestors, only because 
there is more to be known; and our present state of advance- 
ment is due to the labors and discoveries of our fathers. As 
the child grows and develops physically and mentally, by its 
contact with others, and by using the means of growth—so we 
may say of mankind. It has grown. But the mind, different 
from the body, seems to have no known limit. The body grows 
to maturity and dies, but often, when the body is in the last 
stages of physical weakness, and incapable of action, the mind 
is clear, vigorous and advancing. So while physically man is 
like the animals around him, yet intellectually he has no affin- 
ity with them. The mind goes on advancing, every new gen- 
eration taking up the truth where the last one left it, and going 
on to higher knowledge, and adding new discoveries for the 
benefit of subsequent generations. But only in a mental 
aspect have we advanced. Morally we are no better than our 
fathers. Aside from the morality taught in holy Scripture, 
especially in the New Testament, none of our modern philoso- 
phers have advanced beyond those of the early days. Indeed, 
we may say that Cicero and Aristotle are far superior to many 
of our moralists of to-day. And the same holds true in reli- 
gion. All the religions of the world, excepting that of Christ, 
have degenerated. The farther we go back into antiquity, the 
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purer do we find religion to have been, and the nearer do we 
trace the doctrine of Monotheism, and that of a creation by an 
intelligent God. The monuments, the hieroglyphics, the sculp- 
tures and the engravings of pre-historic peoples, all evince the 
religious character of the nations; even the ‘“‘ Cave men,” or 
the palxolithic men of the pre-glacial period, are known to 
have been worshipers, by the evidences of sacrifices found with 
their bones. So that the idea of religion is not an invention of 
modern times, but is found to be coeval with the first human 
inhabitants of the earth. And along with this undisputed fact, 
the earliest traditions handed down from different sources, unite 
in expressing a belief in a supreme Being, who created all 
things, and made man His favorite among all the inhabitants 
of the earth. These traditions doubtless owe their origin to 
the account given in Genesis, or to the sources from which it is 
derived. But they all come from a venerable antiquity; all 
show that religion was purer and better at its beginning than 
afterwards; and they go far to establish the truth that religion 
is as old as mankind, and that the belief in a supreme, intelli- 
gent Creator, is coeval with the first men. 

In addition to these facts, it is conceded that antiquity fur- 
nishes minds equal to any of modern date. Not to mention the 
great names of the Bible, we name Confucius, Zoroaster, Bud- 
dha, Solon, the Philosophers of Greece, Cicero and the wise 
men of Rome: so that the great boast, concerning the superior 
advancement of the human mind, in our day, rests only on the 
fact that we possess the accumulated knowledge of previous 
ages, gathered by those very men, than whom we imagine our- 
selves better. And the people a thousand years in the future, 
will know as mach more than we, as will have been added to the 
stock of human knowledge, by the labors of men in the inter- 
vening ages. 

The sum of. what has now been said furnishes little support 
for the theory of evolution, in a so-called scientific sense, so 
far as the development of mankind is concerned. But it does 
appear to be in full accord with the Bible account of creation, 
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and its primeval history of man. There (i.e., in the Bible) 
man’s creation appears different from that of any other creature. 
In the case of animals, God caused the earth and the waters to 
bring forth; but He made man of the dust of the ground, ap- 
* parently with His own hand, and then breathed into him the 
breath of life. Man’s body was made out of the ground, and 
is therefore allied to nature as a physical organization. But his 
higher nature comes immediately from God, as an inbreathing 
of the divine life. Herein rests his claim to superiority over 
all other orders of creation, and not in any supposed process of 
evolution. Evolution as advocated, even by some Christian sci- 
entists, while it assumes to account for a good many otherwise 
unexplainable mysteries, really fails to account satisfactorily for 
anything. It is unphilosophical, unscientific, and therefore un- 
reliable; and however adroitly Christian philosophers may at- 
tempt to doctor it up, so as to square with a misinterpreted, and 
misapplied revelation, it cannot reasonably expect to be accepted 
unless it shows better evidence of soundness than it has yet 
done. All its arguments are based on an arbitrary arrange- 
ment of facts for the purpose of supporting certain hypotheses, 
which have no proof outside the fertile brain of the evolution- 
ist. No scientific fact, and no experience, has yet been exhib- 
ited in its favor. In the long chain that connects the present 
man with ascidians of Geologic antiquity, and the ascidians with 
the original insect of the evolutionary series, and with the star- 
dust, etc., etc., of still more ancient ages, many links are want- 
ing (“ missing links’), only one of which Mr. Darwin has kindly 
undertaken to supply. A chain with so many “ missing links” 
must fall to pieces by its own gravity. 

Evolutionists deny the fact of creation on the alleged ground 
that it is “unthinkable,” and the existence of God, because He 
is “unknowable.” True, they repel this allegation; but their 
idea of God is practical atheism, and this is what we mean by 
the charge. They tell us that we do not, and cannot, under- 
stand all the details connected with so grand a work as that of 
creation, and that an infinite and almighty Being cannot be 
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known by us in perfection, all which is very true, as the Bible 
itself declares. But besides, they think that an act of creation 
must be a miracle, which they define as a contravention of nat- 
ural law, and therefore an impossibility. But who does not see, 
that all the objections thus manufactured against creation by 
an intelligent Spiritual Being, of almighty power, tell with equal, 
and even greater, force against the theory of evolution? Sup- 
pose the origin of life, on the theory of evolution, to depend on 
our understanding of the process, and what would become of 
the theory? But even admit that all things came by a process 
of evolution, independently of a Creator, then you have a stu- 
pendous miracle, wrought without a worker, and on material 
that is self-existent, out of which beings superior to their origin 
have accidentally risen ! 

It is sufficient here to ask which is the more reasonable the- 
ory,—that which accounts for the origin of all things, by the 
act of an all-wise and almighty Creator, or that which has an 
equally great work to account for, without an intelligent 
cause ? 

The theistic and Christian evolutionist, however, has a God. 
But even he finds himself at his wit’s end, when he attempts to 
explain away the meaning of revelation, to make it fit in with 
his theory. He admits a creation, of course; but it must be 
conceived according to his theory, or it is absurd. 

There is nothing in the old creation theory, as held by intel- 
ligent men, and especially as now held, that makes it contrary 
to law or subversive of reason. The creation of man, for in- 
stance, is not necessarily instantaneous, as evolutionists say it 
must be, on any other theory than that of development from 
an animal. It may be progressive, and is in perfect accord 
with law, as a right interpretation of the Biblical account indi- 
cates. Indeed, few, if any, scientific theologians at this day, 
think of a creation without a reign of law. But neither can 
they think of law as anything but the expression of a creative 
and intelligent will. And the theory upon which the true idea 
of creation is based ‘‘ avoids the absurdity of an eternal pro- 
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gression from the less to the more complex.” And while it 
makes the spiritual nature of man an emanation or inspiration 
from God, the old theology, at least from the churchly stand- 
point, regards mankind as an organism; and the transmission 
of a sinful nature is just as conceivable without the imputation 
theory, or the federal headship, by natural descent, as it can 
be supposed to be, by the law of heredity of the evolution 
theory. 

As to the theory of moral evil, there is no explanation, only 
that it has its origin in the abuse of the freedom which neces- 
sarily belongs to intelligent moral beings. And hence it is a 
wilful and voluntary aberration of a personal being from its 
personal Lord and Master. This mystery, so far as we know, 
evolution makes no attempt to explain. But the origin of 
physical evil, it professes to explain, on the principle that the 
world is yet in an imperfect state,—that the process of evolu- 
tion is not yet complete, and until it reaches the state of com- 
pletion, physical evil will continue. In this explanation there 
is no reference to sin. And in making it, the evolutionist 
assumes that the old theory of creation requires God to have 
purposely made a world imperfect, where pain and death 
might reign, for the discipline of men. But here there seems 
to be conceived a distinction without a difference. To say 
that God created the world imperfect, and to say that He cre- 
ated by a gradual process, which involved imperfection, seems 
to convey about the same sense. Certainly creation was an 
act of God’s free will in either case (unless He is a mere blind 
omnipotent force, which is practical atheism); and so the expla- 
nation of physical evil is left where it was before. Hence it is 
difficult to see where anything is gained by substitutiny, for 
the old and tried Scripture doctrine of creation, that of evolu- 
tion, which seems to “darken counsel by words without know- 
ledge.” 

We are satisfied, for the present, with that old statement 
made long before science had a being in the world, “ All things 
were made by Him (the Word) and without Him was not any 
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thing made that was made. In Him was life and the life was 
the light of men.” (John 1: 3,4). ‘For in Him were all 
things created, in the heavens and upon the earth, things visible 
and things invisible, etc, . . . and in him all things 
consist ” (Col. 1: 15-18). 

It isin the Bible, after all, that we are to find the saving knowi- 
edge of God. Our light must come from [is word, as revealed in 
Jesus Christ and published in the Gospel. Our faith is chal- 
Jenged, and the fact that men do not believe, or require some 
tangible visible evidence, is no reason why the Bible is not 
true. Those who have no capacity for faith in God's ipse dizit, 
or rather, who shut their eyes to the truth, will not be led to 
faith by any demonstration that science can afford. This, experi- 
ence plainly shows. The writer is no enemy of nature or science. 
He sees no antagonism between nature and revelation, on the 
one hand, nor between science and religion, on the other. On the 
contrary he believes that God’s creation and God’s revelation 
are in perfect harmony; and, as shown in a former article of 
this Review, science really vindicates religion when science 
is true to itself, and revelation is rightly understood. The 
antagonism is only between unbelieving men and the 
truth. In the Gospel is revealed a righteousness of God, 
from faith to faith; as it is written—* But the just shall 
live by faith. For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold 
down the truth in unrighteousness; because that which may be 
known of God is manifest in them; for God hath mani- 
fested itto them. For the invisible things of Him since the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being perceived through 
the things that are made, even His everlasting power and 
divinity ; that they may be without excuse ; because that, know- 
ing God, they glorified Him not as God, neither gave thanks; 
but became vain in their reasonings, and their senseless heart 
was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise they became 
fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God for the like- 
ness of an image of corruptible man, and of birds, and four-footed 
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beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore, etc, . . . for that 
they exchanged the truth of God for a lie, and worshipped and 
served the creature rather than the Creator, who is blessed for- 
ever” (Rom. 1: 17-27, Rev. Version). 

The science therefore that attempts to array the glorious 
works of nature against revelation, and to bring God’s word 
and works into conflict, only shows, thereby, that it is not 
genuinely in sympathy with either, and in the end will find it- 
self condemned by their united testimony. For only when we 
discover the harmony that actually exists between them, can we 
rejoice in the apprehension of the truth. 














VIL. 


THE USE OF Kipos IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
BY REV. CHARLES ©. STARBUCK. 


Ir is an interesting question when Kipeog in the New Tes- 
tament signifies Christ and when it signifies God. In most 
cases this is plain, but there are doubtful cases, to which it is 
worth while to devote some attention, that we may discover the 
principle which regulates the use of the word. My present 
remarks are only tentative, however. 

KYPIOZ, in its wide range of application, from « simple 
term of courtesy up to a designation of the Most High, is bet- 
ter expressed by the German Herr, which has just the same 
range of meaning, than by the English Lord, which applies 
only to its higher uses, or Sir, which applies only to its lower. 
Its use as Sir is doubtless only a toning down of its use ag 
Lord. In this, Herr has borne it company, while Lord has 
not. 

Of course, xJpeo¢, as applied to kings, needs no’ comment : 
“ Lord, have patience with me, and I will pay thee all” nor as 
applied to masters: “The Lord of that servant will come in a 
day when he looketh not for him.” “What shall I do? for 
my Lord taketh away from me the stewardship.” ‘“ Domini, 
reddite servis vestris quod justum et aequum est.” 

Nor is there any difficulty in the application of the term to 
Paul and Silas by the Philippian jailor. “ Koproz, ti pe det 
mocety tva awhe.” Here it is simply a term of high honor, 
tinged with religious awe. The same is true, in a still greater 
degree, of John’s reply to the question of the angel. Kvpce, ob 


ocdac. 
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But in its application to Christ it is sometimes difficult to 
know just how it is used, whether as denoting simply courteous 
deference, submissive respect, religious reverence, or actual 
worship. As the word itself is compatible with all these, it is 
only the feeling of the speaker towards the person addressed 
that determines which is meant. And just so far as the feel- 
ing of the speaker is uncertain, it is uncertain at what point 
on the scale of reverence Kipco¢g stops. In like manner, as 
the degree in which the personality of Christ is blended with 
the Godhead by his disciples, varies according to the person 
and the occasion, it is sometimes difficult to tell whether 
Kopros is used of Christ or of the Father. 

As low a place in the ‘scale, among the passages in which 
Christ is personally addressed, as any, is John 4:11. “ Kigue, 
thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well isdeep.” Yet, 
even here, it might be argued that a touch of religious rever- 
ence is implied. The woman does not use the term at the be- 
ginning of the interview, when she somewhat disdainfully re- 
minds the Saviour of the distance between a Jew and a Sa- 
maritan. She first uses Kvpce when Jesus had intimated His 
power to bestow a spiritual benefit. 

But my friend Professor Briggs gives me his judgment 
that here she used the Syriac term Mori, merely equivalent to 
Sir, and I accept his judgment as conclusive. 

In John 4: 15, “ Kioge, Give me this water,” the term 
ranges somewhat higher on the seale of honor, and in 4: 19 still 
higher. 

Where Christ is addressed as Kiépce by Jews who are not 
expressly named as disciples, as in‘ Luke 13: 23: “ Kdpes, 
are there few that be saved?” the tone and nature of the 
question probably implies that it is either used by permanent 
disciples, or by those who, for the time being, take the posi- 
tion of disciples, and address Him as such. 

The disciples address Him as d:ddoxale, Teacher and 
Kopie, Lord. The former term is applied to Him about 
forty-two times; the latter, about one hundred and fifteen 
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times; six times in Luke éxcordra is used in place of Képre. 
All these terms, however, are probably the equivalents of 
the same Syriac or Hebrew originals, Rab, Rabbi, Rabban 
or Rabbon, or Rabboni. This is rendered almost certain by 
the fact that John renders Rabboni by d:ddoxade, even when 
used by Mary Magdalene as the highest expression of venera- 
tion towards the Risen One. And while, at the Transfigura- 
tion, in Matthew, Peter says to Jesus: “*Adp:e, it is good to be 
here,” in Mark, whose account proceeds more immediately 
from Peter himself, we have the original compellative “ Rabbi, 
it is good for us to be here.” Rabbi occurs fifteen times in 
the Gospels, mostly as applied to Christ, and is doubtless 
simply the exacter term for which the Greek xipco¢ is com- 
monly substituted. : 
Besides that the outward form of Christ’s relations to His 
disciples was the same as that of the relations of other Jewish 
teachers to their disciples, and that therefore they would 
naturally address Him in the same way, whatever growing 
sense of a higher relation there might be behind Rabbi and 
Rabboni, “My Great One” and “ My Very Great One,” were, 
as we say, in themselves simply terms of deep honor, which, 
abstractly considered, might as well have been applied to kings 
and governors as to teachers. If they were appropriated ex- 
clusively by the latter, it was only because in the time of Christ 
a Teacher of the Law was regarded by the Jews as by far the 
greatest of all men. As, in the days of the greatest splendor 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood, a king or a duke might have a 
more immediate power over body or estate, but was regarded 
by the people as a very slight and insignificant thing compared 
with a bishop or a pope, so the Jew might render a compulsory 
obedience to Herod or Pilate, but all the homage of his heart 
and inner obedience of his acts was reserved for his spiritual 
guide. As the maxim of public law once ran concerning car- 
dinals: “ Reges non sunt, sed regibus equiparantur,” so it was 
said concerning Rabbis, as quoted by Geikie, that the table of 
the Rabbi was nobler than that of kings, and his crown more 
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glorious than theirs. And our Lord Himself, to Pilate, de- 
clares Truth, the instrument of the teacher, and not force, the 
instrument of the ruler, to be the sceptre of his kingdom. 
Kidpro¢g then, even as the translation of Rabbi, and not of Adon, 
may, with full propriety, be, in its turn, translated Lord. 

Did the disciples, after the resurrection, address Christ as 
Adon, or Maran, instead of Rabboni? In the impassioned ex- 
clamation of highest worship: “My Lord and my God,” it 
hardly seems possible that Thomas can have said: “ My Rabbi 
and my God.” Surely here the king must, in his mind, have now 
parted company with the last vestage of the Scribe. And we 
know from Paul, in his Maran Atha, “ The Lord cometh,” 
that with Him Kingship characterized the idea of the Redeemer, 
while the temporary form of the Rabbi had dropped off 
altogether. 

Christ Himself, in such a passage as, “The Son of man is 
lord even of the Sabbath,” must, of course, have used Maran, 
or some Syriac term equivalent to Adon. And in all His para- 
bles in which He refers to Himself as the Lord of servants, or 
subjects, He must also have used the same equivalent of Adon, 
while in His description of the Last Judgment He calls Him- 
self King. And His consciousness of supreme dignity and 
rule, unassociated with the unworthiness of Rabbinism, gradu- 
ally pushed aside, after the Ascension and the Day of Pente- 
cost, the less adequate apprehensions and appellations previously 
current among His disciples. They do not any longer think 
of Him as Rabbi, but as Lord, in the sense of Heavenly King. 
“ Jesus Christ is Lord of all,” says Peter. This is the keynote 
of the Acts, Epistles and Apocalypse. Paul calls Him, “ King of 
those that exercise kingship,and Lord of those that exercise lord- 
ship.” And the Apocalypse similarly styles Him, “King of 
kings and Lord of lords.” These epithets of exalted honor must 
rather have proceeded from Christ’s way of describing Himself, 
than from the disciples’ original way of addressing Him. 

When does Kvpcog, in the New Testament, mean Christ, and 
when the Father ? 
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the Septuagint equivalent of Jehovah, or rather 


the Lord is Jehovah. And when Mary says: “ 


hovah abides in personal fullness. 


tion upon the city and the temple. 


the Lord Jesus Christ.” Here Kiprog is specified 
comitants. 


33 
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Of course, in all quotations from the Old Testament, or defi- 
nite allusions to it, or phrases taken from it, Aipco¢ is simply 


of Adonai, 


the substitute enforced by superstitious reverence for the 
Tetragrammaton. Thus “angel of the Lord” is simply 
“*Mal’ak Yahve.” And when it is said: “That it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord through the prophet,” 


Behold the 


handmaid of the Lord,” she does not mean “ Behold the hand- 
maid of him who is about to incarnate himself in my womb,” 
but “ Behold the handmaid of him by whose providence he is 
to be born, and who will give unto him the throne of his father 
David.” And when Zacharias addresses his infant son : “ And 
thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Highest, for thou 
shalt go before the face of the Lord, to prepare his way,” 
“The Lord” here, as throughout the first two chupters of St. 
Luke, which are so pervadingly Old Testament in tone, un- 
questionably means Jehovah. And if it is impossible, as, in- 
deed, it is, to avoid interpreting it of the Messiah, it simply 
shows how irresistibly the whole doctrine of the Messiah re- 
quires the acknowledgement of Him as of the One in whom Je- 


Among the writers of the epistles, it is to be expected that 
Képeog will be used more prevailingly as the immediate equiva- 
lent of Jehovah, in proportion as their tone of thought savors 
most strongly of the Old Testament. Let us try by this rule 
the epistle of the Nazarite James, the Lord’s brother, that 
model of Old Testament sanctity, whose murder was thought by 
the unbelieving Jews themselves to have brought down destruc- 


Chap.I:1. He describes himself as “servant of God and 


by its con- 


I: 7. “ For let not that man think that he shall receive any- 
thing tapa tod Kuptov.”” The general tone of the epistle would 
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lead us here to refer Adpsog to Jehovah, especially as the pas- 
sage concerns an act of general providence. 

I: 12. “The garland of life, which the Lord hath promised 
to them that love him.” Here there is just as much reason to 
refer Avptog immediately to Jehovah as in the former text, while 
at the same time it refers most indubitably to Christ’s promises 
of reward to His faithful ones. I do not see, then, but that 
the idea of Jehovah and that of Christ, in this so-called Ebio- 
nitic epistle, are just as fully fused as in any other. Indeed, 
as Dorner observes, James and First Peter are as thoroughly 
founded on the person of Christ, ina sense inadmissible by 
real Ebionism, as the writings of Paul and John. Their doc- 
trine is less developed, but has the same elements. Paul’s 
** false brethren unawares brought in,” were the true Ebionites, 
They sometimes embarrassed and swayed Peter and James, but 
these were not of them, the North American Review to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

II: 1. Being Christologically specified, needs no remark. 

IV : 10. “ Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and 
he will lift you up.” dpto¢g here appears to apply to Jehovah, 
that is, according to the tenor of our former remarks, to Je- 
hovah less distinctly specified in thought as incarnate, 

IV. 15. “If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this, or that.” 
The same may be said of this. 

V. 4. Here the qualifying “Sabaoth” holds the thought 
back on distinctly Old Testament ground. 

V. 7. Here zapovaia just as distinctly specifies ¢ Kipios as 
Christ, and also in verse 8, 

V. 10. Here the mention of the prophets, and in verse 11 
the mention of Job, again holds back the thought from any dis- 
tinct reference to the Incarnation. 

V. 14. Here the description of a distinctly ecclesiastical, 
and quasi-sacramental act, appears to imply that rd dvoya rod 
Kupiov is the name of Christ, by whose authority the presbyters 
of the church act. In verse 15, then, it is the same Christ in 
whose name he was anointed, that shall raise him up. 
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The view then, which we have derived from our examination 
of the New Testament use thus far, is this,—that Xépros, as ap- 
plied to Christ in the Gospels, in actual address, is usually the 
translation of some form of Rab; that as used respecting Him 
by the Evangelists, it is the translation of Adon, or its Syriac 
equivalent ; that as used by Christ of himself, as Lord of the 
Sabbath, or Lord of His people, it likewise translates Adon ; 
that as used in all those parts of the Canon, in the Gospels, 
Acts and Epistles (to say nothing, at present, of the Apo- 
calypse) which have a distinctly Old Testament coloring, 
Kipeos means, as in the Greek Old Testament itself, Jehovah, 
and that as Jehovah signifies the Godhead specified in thought 
as the covenant God of Israel, so Héproc in these parts of the 
New Testament either means God in this more general specifi- 
cation, or goes on to the full and final specification of the In- 
carnation. dpros, therefore, in these passages of Old Testa- 
ment flavor, means always Jehovah, sometimes distinctly 
regarded as incarnate, and sometimes not distinctly regarded 
as incarnate. In the former case the idea of Christ comes 
forward, and that of Jehovah recedes. In the latter case the 
idea of Jehovah comes forward, and that of Christ recedes. 
But it does not sometimes mean Jehovah and sometimes Christ. 
In meaning one, it means both, because both are one, and the 
underlying reality guides the application unconsciously. In 
passing on this Jacob’s ladder of the Son of man from heaven 
to earth, or from earth to heaven, there is no break of con- 
tinuity. 

This result appears to me to come legitimately from the ex- 
amination of the more Ebionitically-colored parts of the New 
Testament. If it is sound, then the use of Aépios in Paul and 
John, who occupy the most distinctively New Testament 
ground, is easily made out. The result of this examination of 
the langyage of those parts most impregnated with Old Testa- 
ment diction is more distinctly Christological than I thought it 
would be when I began upon it. But if Zacharias, and if 
James, those two models of Old Testament piety, use language 
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which irresistibly identifies Jehovah and the Messiah, we think 
it may be said Hierosolyma* locuta est: Causa finita est. 
Ebionitism must be regarded as a degeneracy and lapse from a 
position differing in nothing essentially from the position of 
Niczea, which took the basis of its creed from a Palestinian 
Church. 


* As Tacitus uses Hierosolymam, I have felt at liberty 10 use Hierosolyma as 
the nominative singular. 

















VII. 


OUR TRUSTS. 
BY REV. A, A. PFANSTIEHL. 


In Luke 19: 12-27, our Saviour is reported as speaking the 
Parable of the Talents, trusts left to servants concerning which 
was said, “ Occupy till I come.” In this parable certain truths 
are taught us in regard to trusts left by the Lord to us to 
occupy until He comes again. Our Master has now gone. 
How long He will delay His coming again He has not defi- 
nitely revealed; but what He will expect of us at His coming, 
and what He desires us to do whilst He is tarrying is taught 
us in this parable, viz.: to use and develop the talents He has 
left us. 

I.—In the first place look at the thought of occupancy of 
trusts left us in the Providence of God, in its relation to us as 
individuals. In this connection we suggest 

1. That all have some talents left them to oceupy. No person 
with sound mind has been placed upon this earth without 
having a mission and a commission, and God has certainly 
given each one talents for the full and blessed discharge of 
that mission. Because men’s missions differ so vastly, do their 
talents differ so widely one from the other. Our supreme duty 
in this life is to develop the talents we have, for 

2. Our talents are not given to us for absolute possession but 
only as trusts. Here is an important fact. ‘‘ And he called 
his ten servants and delivered them ten pounds, and said unto 
them ”’—what ?—‘*I give these to you?” or “Since I am 
about to leave you, I offer you these as a remembrance of 
me?” No; but, “occupy till I come;” carrying with it the 
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idea of mere temporary use until He returns to receive them 
again with what the servants had gained with them. 

Thus are God’s gifts to men, trusts. Let us ask, what spirit 
does this idea of life’s talents foster in man’s heart? I answer: 
Loyalty under circumstances when it is noblest; even in the 
absence of the Master. True devotion, a spirit that prompts 
to service though the Master is not present. Unselfishness ; for 
when one uses life’s talents as trusts merely, he is not then always 
thinking of what he is doing as ministering to his own or 
his immediate friend’s interests ; and hence he becomes a large- 
hearted man, whose work centers not in the limited circle of 
his own wants and pleasures, but reaches out in enlarged 
service of a Master whose field encircles the habitable globe. 
Will any one, after reaching heaven, be satisfied by having 
used his talents for selfish ends? If, for example, a man to 
whom God has given gifts for making money, one whose 
disposition leads him to money-making pursuits, arrives in 
heaven, and he has used these talents only to increase his own 
luxuries, to live in a little better house than his neighbors, to 
have larger bank accounts than his friends, to leave large legacies 
to his family—mark, I said has used these talents only for 
these purposes—and has contributed to the spread of God’s 
kingdom, and the uplifting and salvation of lost humanity 
only just enough to ease his conscience and maintain his re- 
spectability, think you that he can expect to hear the Lord 
say: “ Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord?” And so with a lawyer to whom 
God has given talents to persuade, and counsel, and influence 
men; and a physician to whom God has given talents to heal 
bodily infirmities; and a teacher of youth to whom God has 
given talents of intellectual abilities, or a minister of the 
Gospel—and indeed, in all departments of life. Can any 
expect to meet with God’s commendation if these talents have 
been used for selfish purposes? The idea that broadens the 
soul, that lifts one up far above all sordid motives, that 
inspires to efforts that reach out and on for the salvation of 
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the world, is the one of our Lord, that our talents, whatever 
they be, are given to us only to be used in the service of the 
Saviour of the world. 

8. Another thought in this connection. Our concern is not 
with the gift, the distribution, or the amount of talents, but 
simply with the manner in which we occupy them. This rules 
out all complaints, all murmurings as to what talents we have, 
and makes all excuses for indifference, idleness or discontent in 
the performance of life’s duties without force and irrelevant. 
The poor often excuse themselves by saying: If I had the 
money of the rich, the Lord’s treasury would not want for 
means ; but as it is we can do nothing!” The rich frequently 
excuse themselves from doing the Lord’s work on the plea of 
multiplied cares and worldly responsibilities by saying: ** We 
have not the time nor the talents to go out in Christ’s service,” 
when the very fact that they are rich indicates that in the prov- 
idence of God that was the very way they were meant to be 
useful, viz.: with their money. Providence in the distribution 
of talents both material and spiritual had in view a judicious 
use of them by all to whom they have been dispensed; and it 
is according to the wse of them only that we will be judged at 
the last. Woe be to any one whom the Lord will find using his 
talents only for self, or the world, or leaving them unoccupied. 
Blessed, thrice blessed, will it be to him who can say at the 
Master’s coming, “ Lord, thy pound has gained ten pounds!” 

II. Consider in the second place, occupying trusts as ap- 
plied to us as a nation. God gives nations trusts as well as indi- 
viduals. And nations are enriched or impoverished in direct pro- 
portion as these trusts are used or abused. What is the pecu- 
liar trust given to us as a nation? Is it not this, as has often 
been pointed out, @ spiritual Christianity and civil liberty ? No 
state formalism, no mere state policy characterizes our Chris- 
tianity ; or at the least, is forced upon our churches. Our reli- 
gion is left wisely to every man’s conscience, and the State has 
nothing to do with it except to protect it, and to make its ser- 
vices possible, because of its protection, to whomsoever will en- 
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gage in them. And these, a pure, spiritual Christianity and 
civil liberty, are, as has been said, “ without controversy, the 
forces which in the past have contributed most to the elevation 
of the human race, and they must continue to be in the future 
the most efficient minister to its progress.”” These are peculiarly 
entrusted to our people for occupancy until the Lord comes. 
Are we guarding our trust? 

Are we preserving a pure, spiritual Christianity? What 
answer the services in God’s house? What answers the con- 
duct of God’s people in every day life? Is their religion a 
cloak they wear only on the Sabbath day for an hour’s formal 
service in God’s house, but put off when they enter the count- 
ing-room, the markets, the stores, the drawing-rooms and 
society circles? The eye of Christ is upon His professed fol- 
lowers, and when He comes He will demand of us how we have 
occupied this the most important trust that can ever be com- 
mitted to any people. 

Again, are we preserving and perpetuating civil liberty? Dr. 
Robert Hall in his famous sermon on the threatened invasion 
of England by France, of which discourse Pitt (?) is said to 
have remarked, that “they were the finest words spoken since 
the days of Demosthenes,” said this: “ The inundation of lawless 
power, after covering the whole earth, threatens to follow us 
here; and we are most exactly placed in the only aperture 
where it can be successfully repelled, in the Thermopyle of the 
universe.”” These words may truthfully and appropriately be 
used of us as a nation in the position we occupy in the world 
for the preservation and perpetuation of a glorious civil liberty 
against inundations of destructive, lawless powers threatening 
us. By a high standard of morals, a development of true and 
worthy character of our citizens, by a stout maintenance of 
righteousness that exalteth a nation, are we standing like a 
solid wall to keep our nation truly free? Or by our national 
and individual sins, making us a reproach among the peoples of 
the earth, are we disclaiming any right to the worthy name of 
civil liberty? These are questions that come very loudly into 
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our churches especially, to whose members particularly as the 
salt of the earth, as the light of the world, they are of tremend- 
ous significance in this age of agitation and change. For if 
the church languishes, it has rightly been said, the State can- 
not be in health. There are enough church members in the 
United States who, if they were true to the high and holy 
trusts given to them by their Lord, can turn the scales in favor 
of all that is pure and true and righteous. And it is the doing 
of this that is required of them and expected of them as im- 
plied in the very gift of these trusts. There is great signifi- 
cance, therefore, in the forcible questions the late Dr. A. A. 
Hodge asked of an audience of Christians in Philadelphia 
shortly before he died. He asked: “ Who is responsible for 
the unholy laws and customs of divorce which have been in late 
years growing rapidly like a constitutional cancer through all 
our social fabric? Who is responsible for the rapidly-increas- 
ing, almost universal desecration of our ancestral Sabbath ? 
Who is responsible for the prevalent corruptions in trade which 
loosen the bond of faith and transform the halls of the honest 
trader into the gambler’s den? Who is responsible for the 
new doctrines of secular education which hand over the very 
baptized children of the church to a monstrous propagandism 
of Naturalism and Atheism? Who is responsible for the new 
doctrine that the State is not the Creature of God, and owes Him 
no allegiance, thus making the Mediatorial Headship of Christ 
an unsubstantial shadow and His kingdom an unreal dream? 
Whence come these portentous upheavals of the ancient primi- 
tive rock upon which society has always rested? Whence 
comes this socialistic earthquake arraying capital and labor in 
irreconcilable conflict like oxygen and fire? Whence come 
these mad nihilistic, anarchical ravings, the wild presages of a 
universal deluge which will blot out at once the family, the 
school, the church, the home, all civilization and religion in 
one sea of ruin?’ * Do you say to me that this is the note of 
an alarmist? Supposing it is so, the alarm is well sounded, 


* «« Popular Lectures on Theological Themes,”’ p. 286. 
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and woe be to the Church of Christ if it is not heeded! For 
look at the strength of the church in our country in numbers. 
It is said by discreet statisticians that to get the number of ad- 
herents of Evangelical Christianity in our country the lowest 
multiple that must be used is three and a half. ‘ Taking, then, 
the churches to the amount of 112,744, with 83,854 ministers 
and 12,132,651 communicants you have the astonishingly large 
number of adherents of the Evangelical Churches in the 
United States of 42,464,278!* This is saying nothing of the 
7,000,000 of our citizens who are members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. What a strength is represented in these 
enormous figures! Is it not, when marshalled in courage and 
consecration, amply sufficient to turn the scales in favor of 
truth, and virtue, and good-will and moral safety? Is the 
church then not largely, if not mostly responsible for the con- 
dition of affairs referred to in the questions of Dr. Hodge? 
We have, ’tis true, a glorious government, but not so estab- 
lished in glory that it cannot fall on account of sin like Lucifer 
from heaven to hell; we have a remarkable people, but not so 
remarkable that unrighteousness cannot be our ruin; we are 
now, in name at least, a free and independent nation, but not 
so free that we can never become most abject and desolate slaves 
of vice and avarice and iniquity. 

But these are not the only trusts our Lord has left us as a 
nation. Look at afew facts in regard to our position in the 
world and the future influence we will bave. It is undisputed 
that the influence of the Anglo-Saxon race is to-day dominat- 
ing the world, if not absolutely, then at all events very pro- 
minently. And it is frankly admitted by foreigners that 
America is soon to dominate, if it is not the case already, the 
Anglo-Saxon people. “ America is to have the great pre- 
ponderance of numbers and of wealth, and by the logic of 
events will follow the sceptre of controlling influence.” + What 
does God mean by this? Ordo you leave God out of the 
history and development of our country ? 


* Dr. King in Perils and Opportunities, p. 269. 
t “‘ Our Country” by Rev. J. Strong, D.D. p. 166. 
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In connection with this think of our material resources. We 
not only have the people,—or soon will have, if we keep on 
increasing as rapidly as we have done—but the money that 
will command influence. Money is a mighty power for good, 
or for evil in the world; and it is hardly a misnomer to say: 
“ Almighty Dollar.” Look at the area of the United States. 
Atkinson gives the area of the United States, omitting 
Alaska, as 3,034,399 square miles. Carnegie in his remark- 
able book “ Triumphant Democracy” (pp. 205-206) writes 
thus of our farms: “The farms of America comprise 
837,628 square miles, an area nearly equal to one fourth 
of Europe, and larger than four greatest European Countries 
put together (Russia excepted), viz.: France, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Hungary and Spain. The capital invested in agri- 
culture would suffice to buy up the whole of Italy, with its 
rich olive groves and vineyards, its old historic cities, cathe- 
drals and palaces, its king and aristocracy, its pope and 
cardinals, and other feudal appurtenances, Or, if the Ameri- 
can farmers were to sell out, they could buy the entire 
peninsula of Spain, with all its traditions of medieval grandeur, 
and the flat lands which the Hollanders at vast cost have 
wrested from the sea and the quaint old towns they have built 
there. If he choose to put by his savings for three years, 
the Yankee farmer could purchase the fee-simple of pretty 
Switzerland as a summer resort, and not touch his capital at 
all, for each year’s earnings exceed $550,000,000. The cereal 
crop for 1880 was more than 2,500,000,000 of bushels. If 
placed in one mass they would make a pile of 3} billions 
cubic feet * * * * * * * If loaded on carts, it would re- 
quire all the horses in Europe and a million more, (83,500,000) 
to remove it, though each horse drew a load of two tons. 
Were the entire crop of cereals loaded on a continuous train 
of cars, the train would reach one and a half times around 
the globe.” With the production of the soil keeping up only 
an average standard of reasonably good agriculture, it has 
been asserted by excellent authority, we could support, where 
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we now support 50,000,000 people, one hundred million with. 
out increasing the area of a single farm or adding one to their 
number.* Even in 1879 after feeding 50,000,000 people, our 
country furnished more than 283,000,000 bushels of grain for 
export (Strong). Our manufactories, too, are increasing daily. 
Our manufacturing interests are fast out-rivalling those of 
the entire world! We are to-day the richest nation on 
the globe. We exceed Great Britain in wealth $276,000- 
000. “The 50,000,000 Americans of 1880,” says Car- 
negie, “could have bought up the 140,000,000 of Russians, 
Austrians, and Spaniards; or, after purchasing wealthy 
France, would have enough pocket money to acquire Den- 
mark, Norway, Switzerland and Greece.” And again, “The 
Yankee Republican could even buy the home of his ancestors 
—the dear old home with all its exquisite beauty, historical 
associations, and glorious traditions, which challenge our love, 
and hold it captive, 
‘The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples,’ 

aye, every acre of Great Britain and Ireland could he buy and 
hold it as a pretty Isle of Wight tohis great continent; and 
after doing this, he could turn round and pay off the entire 
national debt of that deeply indebted land, and yet not exhaust 
his fortune, the product of a single century.” From 1860 to 
1880 our wealth increased 170 per cent., and with the increase 
of manufactures and farms and mines since 1880 this per cent. 
is still enlarging. In all the history of the world the progress 
of the United States from 1870 to 1880 has never been paral- 
leled. 

And now, what gives this relevancy to the subject of the Chris- 
tian trusts, is the fact that one fifth of the wealth of the United 
States is in the hands of church members, and the further fact, 
that as a people we are recognized and recognize ourselves as a 
Christian nation ; and hence the Lord has a right to claim that 
not only the one fifth, but the whole of our wealth, be used as a 
* Ed. Atkinson quoted by Strong in ‘‘Our Country,” p. 10. 
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trust, we occupying it for the spread of truth and righteousness 
in the world. 

But take only the wealth that the church members possess. 
Estimating our national wealth at $50,000,000,000, there are in 
the possession of church members $10,000,000,000!! The an- 
nual increase of the wealth of church members after paying all 
expenses of liying, luxuries, ornaments, gifts, contributions, 
etc., etc., is nearly—how much, listen—$500,000,000!! What 
a trust! Now what proportion of this wealth is used for Home 
and Foreign Missions? One dollar for every 1586; or one- 
sixteenth part of one per cent. was used for the salvation of 
seven or eight hundred million of heathen! (Strong). What 
kind of occupancy is this? Can our Lord and Master, whom 
we profess and whom we have solemnly vowed to obey and 
serve, be pleased with such a showing? Millions upon millions 
of dollars are spent for pleasures, luxuries, selfish gratification 
of church members, and but one-sixteenth part of one per cent, 
is the proportion spent for the spread of God’s kingdom! Oh! 
did church members but spend in the Lord’s service fifty cents 
for every dollar that they spend on luxuries, or selfish gratifica- 
tion, to say nothing of comfort or necessity, it would not be 
long before abundant means would be in the Lord’s treasury 
to send enough men and women out to evangelize the whole 
world before the century closes. It is stated that Edwin Booth, 
the famous actor,made $300,000 during the season of 1886-7. 
In Kansas City and Omaha alone he made $27,000 during that 
season ! 

The Booth-Barrett Company house in St. Louis in 1887 was 
estimated at $11,000 for one evening! A prize-fighter not 
many years ago received $12,000 for gaining but one victory 
over a combatant! And take away the Church members from 
the theatres, etc., and you make a great difference in the 
audiences. What ten churches in Omaha and Kansas City 
could, with even the most strenuous efforts, raise $27,000 for 
the poor, the suffering, and especially for missions, in a few 
weeks? And how rejoiced the pastors in St. Louis would be 
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if in a month they could raise $11,000 for the cause of Christ 
in an extra way ! 

Surely the influential position of the Church, its great 
possessions of wealth, its increased numbers, all mean some- 
thing in the providence of God that vouchsafed them to us. 
Jesus cries out in clarion tones, “ Occupy till I come.” Is the 
Church of Christ in America occupying her trusts to the glory 
of God? Woe, ten thousand woes to her, if she does not. 
And who can tell the blessing to the world the American 
Church can be and will be if she does worthily occupy all her 
God-given trusts? She will then carry the banner of God’s 
love to every nation and people on the earth, and people once 
in abject slavery of vice, immorality and superstition, will 
gather beneath its unfurled folds, joining the hosts of heaven, 
ascribing out of the depths of redeemed souls, All honor and 
blessing and glory and dominion and power to God the Father, 
God the Son, God the Holy Spirit, now and forevermore. Amen. 
Columbia, Mo. 
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EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 


BY REV. JOHN M. TITZEL, D.D. 


Evotution anp Its Retation To Reticious THovcur. By Joseph Le Conte, 
Author of “Religion and Science,”’ etc., and Professor of Geology and 
Natural History in the University of California. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1888. 

Tas Bepett Lecrures, 1887, Tae Reticiovs Aspect or Evo.vrion. By 
James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D., President of Princeton College, Author 
of “ Method of Divine Government,” “ Intuitions of the Mind,” etc. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1888. 


How does Evolution affect the claims of Religion? Is it 
consistent with them, or does it militate against them? This 
is one of the burning questions of the day. That it should be 
so, is not at all surprising when we take into consideration the 
importance which has been in all ages attached to religion, and 
the' fact that evolution is now very generally accepted in 
scientific circles as well nigh an established law of the universe. 
Instinctively men feel that there can be no conflict between 
truths, and that, therefore, if the teachings of evolution and 
those of religion are really contradictory, then the one, or the 
other, must be rejected as false and pernicious. At the same 
time it is also felt that if they are consistent one with the other, 
then they will be confirmatory of each other because of the 
unity underlying all truths. It is consequently perfectly 
natural that the question under consideration should cause deep 
anxiety on the part of the friends of religion, and that there 
should be great interest taken by all classes in its discussion 
and proper solution. 

Of the books that have recently appeared on the subject, the 
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two whose titles are given in connection with the heading of 
this article, are especially deserving of attention. Both Prof. 
Le Conte and Dr. McCosh are well known as men whose in- 
tellectual attainments and scientific knowledge eminently fit 
them to discuss the subject and present their views for the in- 
struction of others. It is also in their favor, that they both 
are believers, not only in the truths of religion but of evolution 
also. Of these admirable treatises that of Prof. Le Conte is 
the larger, and, in some respects, for the reader who would 
fully acquaint himself with the subject, the most satisfactory, 
as it clearly defines what is meant by evolution, and very fully 
presents the evidence in its favor, as well as considers its 
religious bearings. In the present paper it will, therefore, be 
more especially made the basis of discussion. Reference, how- 
ever, will also be made to the work of Dr. McCosh, whose views 
in regard to the subject, in the opinion of the present writer, 
are the more nearly correct of the two. 

Evolution, Prof. Le Conte, in the first part of his book, very 
tersely defines as “(1) continuous progressive change, (2) ac- 
cording to certain laws, (3) and by means of resident forces.” 
He gives the following as the laws of change: “‘ a. The law of 
differentiation; 5. The law of progress of the whole; ¢. The 
law of cyclical movement.” By “resident forces” he means 
“natural forces as distinguished from supernatural.” He gives, 
as a type of evolution, the development of an egg, and main- 
tains that evolution as a process is not confined to one thing, 
the egg, nor as a doctrine to one department of science—. 
biology. ‘The process pervades the whole universe, and the 
doctrine concerns alike every department of science—yea every 
department of human thought.” The law of evolution, he says, 
may be called “‘ the divine process of creation,” just as the law 
of gravitation may be called “the divine mode of sustenta- 
tion.” Furthermore, he informs us, “The law of gravitation 
expresses the universal harmonic inter-relation of objects co-ex- 
istent in space, the law of evolution, the universal harmonic 
relation of forms successive in time. Of the divine spheral 
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music, the one is the chordal harmony, the other the consecu- 
tive harmony or melody. Combined they form the divine 
chorus which ‘ the morning stars sang together.’ ” 

In the views so eloquently set forth, the great majority of 
scientists who accept evolution, would, no doubt, concur. 
There are those, however, who are versed in science and in 
philosophy, who, while they admit that continuous progressive 
change goes on in nature, and that this change is according to 
the laws specified, are, nevertheless, unwilling to admit that 
there is any proof that this change is produced wholly by resi- 
dent forces in the ordinary sense of these words. To this class 
of persons Dr. McCosh belongs. 

In the Bedell Lectures, whose full title is given above, he 
says: “While the law of genetic descent is universal it does 
not therefore follow that there is no other power involved in 
the genesis of our earth and the direction of its history. 
Every one acknowledges that gravitation has universal sway in 
our mundane system, but there are powers of chemical affinity, 
of capillary attraction, of electric and magnetic motion, also 
operating, which act with, or stay, or control the law of gravity: 
thus, magnetism will hold up a piece of metal which would 
otherwise fall to the ground. At this point extreme evolution- 
ists are to be met, by showing that there are other powers 
which have acted with it or have limited it. I am to show that 
while there are universal laws of descent there are other powers 
necessary to the origination and continuance of the world.” 
As powers modifying evolution he names, light, life, sensation, 
instinct, intelligence and morality. None of these agents, he 
maintains, “could have been produced by the ordinary powers 
of nature.” With regard to these powers he further maintains, 
that “when they come they do not imply or require the ex- 
tinction or disappearance of the previously existing powers.” 
On the contrary they are superinduced upon them. “The new 
act upon the old, while the old act upon the new, and the ac- 
tion is always a joint action, with an abiding conservation and 
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a constant advance. The new and the higher take the old and 
the lower into themselves.” ~ 

From the foregoing statements it must be evident to the 
earnest and unprejudiced inquirer after truth, that the nature 
of evolution has not yet been fully determined and agreed upon. 
This is still to some extent an open question, and one which it 
will require time and much earnest thinking, as well as careful 
investigation, finally to settle. As yet those who are properly 
classed as evolutionists and who are equally competent to form 
an opinion in regard to evolution, differ widely on many points 
pertaining to it, and especially on some points which have an 
important bearing on religion. And this needs to be borne in 
mind in the discussion of its religious aspect. Because some 
evolutionists hold views that are destructive of cherished faiths, 
it does not necessarily follow that evolution should be utterly 
rejected as a false and an injurious doctrine. Every form of it 
should be judged by itself, and only those points on which there 
is a general agreement should be considered as essential ele- 
ments of the theory. 

In the second part of his book, which makes up the 
greater portion of the volume, Prof. Le Conte presents the 
evidences of the truth of evolution. Though given in a con- 
densed form, these evidences are very complete, and consti- 
tute the most important feature of the book. They are both 
general and special in their character, and all who desire to 
know on what kind of proof the theory of evolution is claimed 
by scientists to be an established law of the universe, will do 
well to acquaint themselves with the contents of this part of 
the treatise under consideration. A careful study of the facts 
presented can scarcely fail to convince those who calmly weigh 
them, that evolution is more than a mere hypothesis or base- 
less scientific conjecture. The proof is, indeed, conclusive, 
that a continual progressive change has been going on in the 
natural world from the beginning in far distant ages down to 
the present, and that this change has been according to the 
laws of differentiation, progress of the whole and cyclical 
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movement. In other words, the facts presented clearly show 
that in every department of the phenomenal world there has 
been development according to fixed and uniform laws, a pas- 
sage from simplicity to complexity, from an undifferentiated to 
a differentiated condition of things, in short, evolution as a 
law of derivation of forms from previous forms and of con- 
tinuous becoming. 

But while the facts presented conclusively show that there 
has been development according to certain laws in every sphere 
of the natural world, they do not prove that this development 
has been wholly the product of forces resident in the material 
world from the very beginning of its existence. Indeed, no 
direct evidence to this effect is at all presented. It is only 
shown that in the vegetable and animal kingdoms progressive 
change has taken place, and that this change can be in a 
great measure, if not entirely, explained by the action of the 
forces resident in them, and from this it is inferred that the 
whole process of development is to be accounted for in the 
same way. But facts do not really justify this inference. 
That various forces once existing, may, by their joint action, 
produce a variety of very different forms of the same general 
character, is perfectly accordant with reason and experience; 
but not so is the assumption that forces of a lower kind can of 
themselves produce those of a higher kind. Such an assump- 
tion is, unquestionably, in direct conflict with the law of causa- 
tion as known by us, according to which there can be nothing 
in the effect which was not potentially in the cause. Now, as 
there is no evidence whatever that life and intelligence are po- 
tentially resident in material atoms, so there is no proof 
whatever that life is the product of material forces, or intelli- 
gence the product of life, or spirituality the product of mere 
intelligence. On the contrary, there is every reason for be- 
lieving that just as the material universe in the beginning was 
created by a fiat of the Almighty, so “ epochal creations,” to 
use the words of Dr. McCosh, “ have been continued, not in- 
terfering with the previous work, but in the way of multiply- 
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ing and expanding it indefinitely.” That God should, in this 
way, from time to time, supplement His creation is fully as 
consistent with His infinite power and wisdom, as that He 
should perfect it by a process of progressive change according 
to certain ordained laws. 

But it may be said that if the development going on in the 
universe is not wholly the result of resident forces, then we 
cannot properly speak of it as evolution. But why not? 
The chick, it is admitted by all, is evolved from the egg. Yet 
the egg has not in itself all the forces necessary to the pro- 
duction of the chick. It needs to be acted on in a certain 
way by heat before development will take place. It is the 
same with seeds of all kinds. The oak is not evolved from 
the acorn by merely inherent forces. The acorn must be 
planted in the soil, and supplied with heat and moisture, else it 
will never develop into an oak. Moreover, the nature of the 
soil into which it is planted has much to do with the nature of 
the oak which it produces. In all forms of development, in- 
deed, various causes combine in producing that which is 
evolved. There is no reason, therefore, why we should not 
speak of the higher forms of existence as being, in some 
sense, evolved from the lower, although we hold that in the 
production of them a new force of supernatural origin oper- 
ated in connection with the forces inherent in the_ lower 
forms. 

Scientists, the writer is aware, are disposed to rule out entirely 
the supernatural as visionary, or at least as beyond their pro- 
vince, and to claim that we have a scientific knowledge of things 
only when we can explain them by secondary causes. But, 
surely, it cannot be unscientific to know that secondary causes 
are the product of a first cause, and to recognize their first 
appearance as due to it. Until it is proved, therefore, that the 
forces of life, of intelligence, and of spirituality are the products 
of material forces, the view advanced concerning them as of 
direct supernatural origin, cannot properly be pronounced un- 
scientific. Neither can it be said to affect in any wise the nature 
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of the law of evolution. This remains the same whether the 
forces which are controlled by it were created simultaneously, 
or consecutively, or even have eternally existed. ‘It cannot,” 
says Professor Le Conte, “be too strongly insisted on that the 
fact of evolution as a universal law must be kept distinct from 
the causes, the factors, the conditions, the processes, of evolution. 
The former is certain, the latter are still imperfectly under- 
stood.” 

We come now to the third part of Professor Le Conte’s 
book, which he considers the more important at this time. In 
it he discusses the Relation of Evolution to Religious Thought. 
His treatment of the subject differs widely from that of Dr. 
McCosh. The aim of the latter is more especially to show that 
evolution is not inconsistent with the teachings of Scripture and 
the fundamental facts of Christianity, while the chief object of 
Prof. Le Conte is to point out what will be its effect on religious 
belief, and therefore on moral conduct. To our mind, this part 
of his work is the least satisfactory, and, for practical purposes, 
inferior to the lectures of Dr. McCosh; although, in its way, 
not without great interest. Among the subjects especially dis- 
cussed in it are, the Relation of Evolution to Materialism, of 
God and of Man to Nature, of God to Man, and of Evolution 
to the problem of Evil. 

That there is at present a very strong tendency towards 
Materialism, and that this tendency is due to the amazing 
achievements of modern science and the absorption of intellectual 
energy in the investigation of external nature and the laws of 
matter, Prof. Le Conte freely admits. He maintains, however, 
that there is no necessary connection between evolution and 
materialism as is imagined by some. “There is,” he says, “no 
difference in this respect between evolution and any other law 
of Nature. In evolution, it is true, the last barrier is broken 
down, and the whole domain of nature is now subject to law; 
but it is only the last; the march of science has been in the 
same direction all the time. In a word, evolution is not only 
not identical with materialism, but, to the deep thinker, it has 
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not added a feather’s weight to its probability or reasonableness. 
Evolution is one thing and materialism quite another.” Of the 
correctness of this assertion no one, we think, can fail to be 
convinced who will carefully consider the subject. With the 
origin of the elements and forces of the universe evolution has 
nothing to do. It only begins with their existence, and shows 
in what way they have come to be arranged in the form in which 
they now present themselves to us. It is not, in any true sense, 
a creator, but merely a constructor; or to state the case more 
accurately, it is simply the law according to which the matter 
of the universe and the forces at work in it have come to be 
distributed so as to make it what we now find it. In the very 
nature of the case, therefore, it can give no more testimony as 
to how matter and the forces connected with it came into exist- 
ence, than the plan of a house can give as to the origin of its 
material and its builders. Did God create the world, or has it 
eternally existed? 1s matter, or spirit, the original source of 
all things? These are questions which it leaves just where they 
were before it was recognized as a law of the universe. And 
the same, we may add, is true as regards all the fundamental 
questions of religion. The law of evolution gives no direct 
evidence either for or against the existence of God, or the im- 
mortality of the soul, or even against divine intervention for the 
redemption of men. There is nothing, therefore, in this law, 
in itself considered, that is inconsistent with the teachings of 
Christianity. There are evolutionists who are materialists and 
skeptics, but their materialism and skepticism is not a legitimate 
outgrowth of their faith in evolution, but of views which they 
associate with it, but which form no necessary part of it. And 
this should not be overlooked by those who would sit in judg- 
ment on the theory. Much that Darwin and Haeckel and 
others have written on the subject may be utterly wrong, and 
yet evolution be substantially a truth that in the end shall prove 
a source of light and knowledge in every sphere of human ex- 
istence and investigation. 

In the chapters of his book in which Prof. Le Conte treats of 
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the relation of God and man to nature, and of revelation, and 
the problem of evil, he deals with philosophical and theological 
questions, rather than with questions of evolution; and not a 
few of the arguments which he endeavors to draw from evolu- 
tion as bearing on the points at issue, strike the present writer 
as far-fetched and inconclusive. In his opinion, moreover, the 
views advanced on all the points considered, while they empha- 
size some important truths, are, nevertheless, full of serious 
error, and would require such a reconstruction of the teachings 
of Christianity as would virtually make it another gospel. 

As regards the relation of God to nature, we are told that 
“the phenomena of Nature are naught else than objectified 
modes of divine thought, the forces of Nature naught else than 
different forms of one omnipotent divine energy or will, the 
laws of Nature naught else than the regular modes of operation 
of that will, invariable because He is unchangeable.” In full 
accordance with this, we are further told in the chapter on the 
relation of man to nature, that “ Universal Divine energy, in a 
generalized condition, wnindividuated, diffused, pervading all 
Nature, is what we call physical and chemical force. The same 
energy in higher form, individuating matter, and itself individu- 
ated, but only yet very imperfectly, is what we call the life- 
force of plants. The same energy, more fully individuating 
matter, and itself more fully individuated, but not completely, 
we call the anima of animals. This anima, or animal soul, as 
time went on, was individuated more and more, until it resem- 
bled and foreshadowed the spirit of man. Finally, still the 
same energy, completely individuated as a separate entity, and 
therefore self-conscious; capable of separate existence, and 
therefore immortal, we call the spirit of man.” Consequently, 
it is claimed and believed that “ the spirit of man was developed 
out of the anima, or conscious principle of animals, and that 
this, again, was developed out of the lower forms of life-force, 
and this, in its turn, out of the chemical and physical forces of 
Nature; and that at a certain stage in this gradual develop- 
ment, viz.: with man it acquired the property of immortality 
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precisely as it now, in the individual history of each man, at a 
certain stage, acquires the capacity of abstract thought.” Rev- 
elation is defined as the direct influence of the spirit of man, 
and such revelation, it is claimed, is given to all men. “It is 
given to all men as conscience; in greater measure to all great 
and good men, as clearer perception of righteousness; in pre- 
eminent measure to Hebrew prophets and Christian apostles ; 
but supremely and perfectly to Jesus alone. But there is, and 
in the nature of things there can be, no test of truth but reason.” 
Evil, we are informed, “has its roots in the necessary law of 
evolution. It is a necessary condition of all progress, and 
pre-eminently so of moral progress.” Furthermore, it is claimed 
that “All we call evil, both in the material and the spiritual world, 
is good, so long as we hold it in subjection as servants to the 
spirit—and only becomes evil when we succumb. Ill evil con- 
sists in the dominance of the lower over the higher; all good in 
the rational use of the lower by the higher.” The remedy for 
physical evil is, “‘ Knowledge of the laws of Nature, and thereby 
acquisition of power over Nature;” for moral evil, “ knowledge 
of and conformity to the laws of the moral world.” 

No one, we think, who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
teachings of Scripture, and who carefully weighs the meaning 
of the foregoing statements can fail to feel that there is a real 
contradiction between the two. While Prof. Le Conte’s views 
are in harmony with the Scriptures in emphasizing the imma- 
nency of God, and the organic character of the universe, yet they 
are in conflict with them in virtually denying the reality of the 
creation of the world by identifying it too closely with God, 
and in making evil a necessary condition of human develop- 
ment. They also seem inconsistent with the Biblical doctrine 
of the transcendence of God, and, contrary to the Scriptures, 
make the material elements of Nature substantially as divine as 
the spirit of man, and the Son of God subtantially no more di- 
vine than the children of men. Moreover, they leave no pro- 
per room for any real action of secondary causes, destroy the 
true character of sin, and exclude the idea of a true incarnation 
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and atonement. In a word, these views are throughout more or 
less tinged with pantheism, although their author labors hard 
so to explain them as to free them from this charge. 

But though we hold that Prof. Le Conte has fallen into 
serious errors in the latter chapters of his book, we do not be- 
lieve that these errors are the necessary result of applying the 
facts of evolution to the explaining of the great problems 
treated of in those chapters. They are rather, we are con- 
vinced, the joint product of a pantheistic philosophy which is 
much older than the doctrine of evolution in its present form, 
and of the assumption that evolution is effected wholly by forces 
resident in matter from the beginning, which assumption has 
really no more to do with the truth of the law of evolution than 
with that of gravitation. The errors referred to, therefore, do 
not disprove the truth of evolution, but only show that scientists 
as well as metaphysicians and theologians are not infallible. 

That the universe is a grand and wonderful creation, whose 
parts are closely related and bound together; that it is gov- 
erned according to fixed and invariable laws; that there is a 
remarkable correspondence between the laws of its various 
spheres of existence, and that scientists have succeeded in dis- 
covering and making known the general nature of its onward 
movements and developments, we hold to be facts concerning 
which there ought to be no reasonable doubt. That the law of 
evolution has as yet been clearly and fully defined at all points 
we do not believe; but we do believe that, when it is once fully 
determined and understood, it will be found to be in perfect 
harmony with the teachings of God’s Word, and truly helpful 
to the proper understanding of them. A real and lasting con- 
flict between the two we consider impossible, as we are fully 
convinced that both have proceeded from God, and that He 
cannot contradict Himself. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Kant's Critique or Purse Reason, by Prof. G. 8. Morris, Ph.D. 
S=ScHgLLING’s TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM, by Prof. John Watson, LL. D. 
F. R. 8. C. 

Ficute’s Scrancze or Knowxepas, by Prof. C. C. Everett, D. D. 

Hacex’s Agstuerics, by Prof. J. 8. Kedney, S. T. D. 

. Hezoe.’s Pariosopuy or History anv or THE Stare, by Prof. G. 8. Morris, 
h.D. 
Kant’s Eraics, by President Noah Porter, D. D., Ph.D. 
Lurpyiz’s Human Unpgrstanv1n@, by Prof. John Dewey, Ph.D. 


These volumes form of a series of “German Philosophical 
Classics,” issued by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, which, when com- 
pleted, will comprise ten or twelve volumes. The importance ot 
this publication cannot well be over-estimated. We rejoice to see 
that there is in this country a growing interest in philosophy, the 
study of which will be greatly promoted by thus rendering accessi- 
ble to the English-speaking public the rich stores of truth contained 
in German philosophic » Lm ht. That marvelous intellectual 
movement, from Kant through Fichte and Schelling to Hegel, is 
unparalleled in history for depth of thought, comprehensiveness of 
scope, and breadth of influence; and it is this movement which has 
a itself so profoundly felt in the whole sphere of modern life, 
that is set before us, in clear, intelligible form, by this praise- 
worthy undertaking. The design is admirable. It consists in 
giving a critical exposition of the great masterpieces of the German 

hilosophers, beginning with the many-sided genius, Leibniz, 

ant’s predecessor, and coming down to Hegel, in whom the grand 
movement culminated. The English mind, even with a competent 
knowledge of German, finds the originals difficult reading at the 
best, not only because the thought is abstruse, but more especially 
because the style is awkward and the terminology strange. Trans- 
lations of Kant, Schelling and Hegel are almost valueless, except 
to one who is familiar with the German, and is, at the same time, a 
trained student in philosophy. The recognition of these facts has 
led to the present undertaking, which aims to give, not a mere 
translation of the best of the German philosophic classics, but a 
critical reproduction of them in modes of thought intelligible to 
English scholars. The work has thus far been successfully accom- 
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ge under the editorial supervision of Professor Morris, who 
as shown much wisdom in the selection of his associates. Like 
himself, all of them are scholars of philosophic culture, with full 
mastery of the works they undertake to expound. Interpretation 
80 concise, so clear, and so true to the author we rarely find. We 
most heartily commend these volumes to all who feel even a 
moderate degree of interest in philosophy, and we do so the more 
readily, as each volume can be Pad at the small outlay of $1.25. 


Tue Karevata. Translated into English verse, by Dr. J. M. Crawford. In 
two volumes, small octavo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00; half morocco, $2.50. John 
B, Alden, publisher, New York, 1888. 


At last we have a complete English version of the great national 
epic of the Finns, which, according to Max Miiller, “ will claim its 
P ace as the fifth national epic of the world, side by side with the 

onian songs, with the Mahdbhérata, the Shahndmeh, and the 
Nibelunge.” The Finns are an interesting people living in the 
northwestern part of Russia. They speak a language which so 
competent an authority as Ralk has pronounced the most sonorous 
and harmonious of tongues, and a rich and varied native 
literature, of which Kalevala is the chief monument This cele- 
brated epic had its birth in the period before the conversion of the 
people to Christianity about the middle of the twelfth century, and 
was pare orally, in fragments, until the year 1822, when 
—_ ius published a collection of ite scattered songs which he 
gathered from the mouths of renowned Finnish minstrels. It was 
not, however, until 1849 that the poem, in complete form and 
systematically arranged, was given to the world by a Finnish 
scholar, Dr. Léunrot, who spent years of unwearied labor in 
rescuing from oblivion these fifty runes of 22,793 verses. It at once 
attracted the attention of European scholars. It has been trans- 
lated into Swedish, French,German and Hungarian. A small part 
of it was rendered into English by Professor Jobn A. Porter, of 
Yale College, who died, however, before he finished the task he had 
set himself todo. That unfinished task has been taken up and 
completed by Dr. Crawford, of Cincinnati, whose version seems to 
possess great merit and is certainly very readable. Apart from its 
eg excellence, Kalevala has strong attraction for the scholar. 
he student of mythology and comparative religion finds in it a 
rich and only partially worked mine. The philologist will go to 
its pages for facts to prove, or else to disprove, the theory lately 
ropounded, that the primitive home of the Aryans was not 
Central Asia, but Northern — and that the Aryans trace 
their ancestry back to the Finns. There is another thing that lends 
interest for the lite student to Kalevala, and that is the relation 
existing between it and Hiawatha, It a be known to some 
of our younger readers, that when gfellow’s poem first 
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ap ' Profeasor T. C. Porter, then of Franklin and Marshall 
College, called the attention of the public in the columns of the 
National Intelligencer to the similarity which it bore to Kalevala, 
and expressed the opinion that Longfellow had transferred the 
form, metre, spirit, and some of the most striking incidents of the 
latter poem to the North American Indians; so that Hiawatha was 
not so much a creation, as an imitation. Somewhat later he 
reiterated this opinion in an article published in the Mercersburg 
Quarterly Review, April, 1856, which Mr. Alden has republished in 
Literature, August 25, 1888. It was a serious charge that was thus 
brought against our most eminent American poet—a charge which 
led to much controversy at the time, to which Mr. Longfellow 
never made answer, but which, thanks to this complete translation 
of Kalevala, every scholar is now in a position to examine for him- 
self. The trauslator has a learned preface in which he gives an 
account of the Finns, their home, language, mythology and pvetry, 
especially of Kalevala. The book, which is gotten u “ys the 

ublisher in admirable style, and yet at a wonderfully ew price, 
is one that should be in the hands of every one who makes any pre- 
tension to scholarship. 


Curist1an AncHzoLocy. By Charles W. Bennett, D.D., Professor of Histori- 
cal Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. With an 
Introductory Notice by Dr. Ferdinand Piper, Professor of Church History 
and Christian Archwology in the University of Berlin. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt, Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1888. Price, $3.50. 


This volume which is an octavo of nearly six hundred pages, 
forms a part of the “ Library of Biblical and Theological Litera- 
ture,” edited by George R. Crooks, D.D., and John F. Hurst, D.D. 
It is, like the three volumes of the same library which have 
preceded it, a book of superior merit and highly deserving a place 
in every minister’s library. The subject of which it treats, more- 
over, makes it a book of unusual interest and value to all who 
would thoroughly acquaint themselves with the character of early 
Christianity. 

The contents of the work are divided into four books, which 
treat respectively, of the Archxology of Christian Art, of the 
Constitution and Government of the Christian Church, of Chris- 
tian Worship and Rites, and of Christian Life, The subjects 
more especially examined and considered in the various parts are : 
In book first, the geograph and chronology of Christian Art 
monuments, the relation o: Christianity to Art during the first six 
centuries, the Symbolism of Christian Art, and early Christian 
Painting, Mosaics, Sculpture, Architecture, Epigraphy, Poetry, 
Hymnology and Music; in book second, the Christian Church in 
its idea and origin, the composition and officers of the Apostolic 
Church, the Constitution, offices, and officers of the post Apostolic 
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Church, the authority of Synods and Councils, and Church disci- 
pline; in book third, the idea, subjects, and mode of baptism, the 
idea and mode of celebration of the Lord’s Supper, early Christian 
worship and liturgies, the Lord’s day, Easter, and other festivals ; 
in book fourth, the Christian family, the Church and Slavery, 
relation of the early Church to civil and military life, the charities 
of the early Church, its relations to education and general culture, 
and its care for the dead. The treatment of these various subjects 
is throughout scholarly and very satisfactory. At the close of 

the volume there are given as addenda, a Glossary of Terms, a 

list of Italian Churches and Catacombs, with English names, a 

translation of Inscriptions, the Literature of Christian Archzo- 

logy, and a general index. 

esides the letter press there are also two maps showing the 
chief centres of Christian monuments and other important objects, 
ten full plates, and one hundred and forty eight illustrations, 
all of which add to the value and interest of the volume. On the 
subject of which it treats we know of no better work in the Eng- 
lish language. 

Man a Rzvetation or Gop, By Rev. G. E. Ackerman, A.M., M.D., D.D., 

- Author of “‘ Researches in Philosophy ;”” Member of the American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy; Associate in the Philosophical Society of Great 

Britain, etc., etc., New York: Phillips & Hunt, Cincinnati; Cranston & 

Stowe. 1888. Price, $1.50. 

This volume, the author informs us in his preface, was written 
with the earnest desire to help the honest doubter over his diffi- 
culties. Its special aim is to show that man in himself gives con- 
clusive evidences that there isa God. He is a revelation of God, 
it is more or less forcibly argued, in his origin, in his physical 
structure, in his speech, in his mental characteristics, in his will 
and moral mature, in his achievements, in his aspirations, and in 
his regeneration and adoption. The work is well written and gives 
evidence of extensive reading on the part of its author. Though 
not by any means a remarkably‘strong book, it may yet be read 
with profit, and in many cases may successfully accomplish the 
purpose in view in its preparation. 

An Outiine History or Greece. By John H, Vincent, and James R, Joy. 
New York: Chautauqua Press, C. L.8.C. Department. 1888. Price 50 cts, 
This is an admirable little volume. In a condensed yet exceed- 

ingly interesting and attractive form it presents, the leading facts 

in the history of that marvellous people that gave to the world a 

Homer, a Socrates, a Plato, and an Aristotle. Those who have 

not time to read the larger histories of Greece, or who would 

refresh their memories in reference to what they may have read in 
the past, will find this book admirably suited to their wants. In 
it there is truly multum in parvo, both in the way of information 
and of entertainment. 
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How To Jupae or 4 Picrure. Familiar Talks in the Gallery with the Uncrit- 
ical Lovers of Art, By John C. Van Dyke, Author of “Principles of Art,” 
‘Books and How to Use Them,” etc. Chautauqua Press. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1888. Price, 75 cents. 


This is a small volume of one hundred and sixty-eight pages, 
but not on this account of little value. The purpose for which it 
has been prepared is to point out some general rules of art which 
may be practically applied in judging of the character of pictures. 
It will therefore be found specially serviceable to those who delight 
in visiting art gallefies or who may have occasion to purchase pic- 
tures for the adornment of their homes. But not only such per- 
sons, but all who would increase their sources of < Fare and 
knowledge will do well to acquaint themselves with the contents 
of its carefully prepared pages. It is truly to be regretted that, as 
a general thing, so little attention is paid to the study of the prin- 
ciples of art, and that consequently there should be so many per- 
sons well informed in other respects who are in constant danger of 
rendering themselves ridiculous by taking a very ordinary paint- 
ing for a master-piece of art. 


Tue Psorte’s Biste: Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph Parker, 
D.D., Minister of the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, London; Author of 
“Ecce Homo,” “The Paraclete,” etc. Vol. VIII. 1 Kings xv.—1 Chroni- 
cles ix. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Place. 1888. Price, 
$1.50. 


The peculiar characteristics of this work have heretofore been 
noticed in this Review. It is therefore only necessary to say, 
that, though the different volumes are rapidly following each 
other, there is no falling off in the brilliancy and power of the dis- 
courses of which they are composed, In some respects, the present 
volume is even more interesting than those that have preceded it. 
Purchasers of the earlier volumes will, of course, desire this also. 


BrsticaL CoMMENTARY ON THE Psatms. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D., Dootor 
and Professor of Theology in the University of Leipzig. From the Latest 
Edition specially Revised by the Author. In Three Volumes. Vol. II. 
Translated by the Rev. David Eaton, M.A. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
18 and 20 Astor Place. Price, $2.00. 


We called attention to the character of this Commentary in the 
July number of this Review. An examination of the present volume 
only confirms us in the favorable opinion then expressed. About 
the excellency of the work there can be no question. Messrs. Funk 
and Wagnalls certainly deserve the thanks of all Bible students 
for the admirable form in which they are giving this valuable 
Commentary to the English-speaking public. The clear print 
and the convenient size of the volumes make it a delight to con- 
sult them with reference to the meaning of the utterances of the 
sweet singers of Israel. 
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Home Battaps anp Mereican Versions. By Joseph Henry Dubbs, D.D. 
Philadelphia: Charles G, Fisher, 907 Arch St. 1888. Price, 75 cents. 


We have read this little volume through with much pleasure. 
It shows that its author is possessed of true poetic talent. The 
ballads are charmingly touching, and the metrical versions admir- 
able. We would heartily commend the volume to all our readers 
as worthy of their attention. Its delightful verses can scarcely 
fail to be to those who become acquainted with them “a thing of 
beauty ” and “a joy forever.” ° 





